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_Lo  anyone  who  has  read,  as  such,  Whitman's 
twin-works,  'Democratic  Vistas"  and  "Leaves  of  Grass", 
or  rather  has  read  "Leaves  of  Grass"  and  also  "Demo 
cratic  Vistas"  as  introductory  and  supplementary  to  it 
{without  which,  in  fact,  "Leaves  of  Grass"  cannot  be 
sufficiently  appreciated),  the  close  relation  between 
speculative  and  imaginative  literature  so-called  must 
have  been  unusually  striking.  In  these  works,  both  the 
speculative  and  the  imaginative  are  so  intermingled  and 
often  the  one  seems  to  blend  so  naturally  into  the  other 
that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
The  reader  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  speculative 
philosopher  and  poet,  one  who  speculates  upon  his  ideal 
in  the  literature  for  America's'  democracy  and  at  the 
same  time  idealizes  upon  his  speculations,  'for  to  him 
"Democracy  is  the  old  yet  ever-modern  dream  of  earth, 
out  of  her  eldest  and  youngest,  her  fond  philosophers 
and  poets"  (p.  26) x)  and  "a  new  literature,  perhaps  a  new 
Metaphysics,  certainly  a  new  Poetry  are  to  be  the 
only  sure  and  worthy  supports  and  expressions  of  the 
American  democracy"  (p.  70) ;  moreover,  he  speaks  of 
his  own  efforts  in  this  direction  as  "an  exploration,  as 
of  new  ground,  wherein,  like  other  primitive  surveyors, 
I  must  do  the  best  I  can"  (p.  40).  He  reiterates  by 
saying : 

...  "I  fain  confront  the  fact,  the  need  of  powerful  native 
philosophs  and  orators  and  bards."  (p.  77.) 

"In  fond  fancy  leaping  those  hundred  years  ahead,  let  us 
survey  America's  works,  poems,  philosophies,  fulfilling  prophesies, 
and  giving  form  and  decision  to  best  ideals."  (p.  67.) 

*)  See  W.  Scott's  edition  (London  1888)  for  all  references  to 
'Democratic  Vistas". 
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...  "it  is  strictly  true  that  a  few  first-class  poets,  philo- 
sophs,  and  authors,  have  substantially  settled  and  given  status 
to  the  entire  religion,  education,  law,  sociology,  etc."  (p.  7.) 

Furthermore,  he  says: 

"What  is  I  believe  called  Idealism  seems  to  me  to  suggest 
(guarding  against  extravagance  and  ever  modified  even  by  its 
opposite),  the  course  of  inquiry  and  desert  of  favor  for  our  New 
World  metaphysics,  their  foundation  of  and  in  literature,  giving 
hue  to  all."  (p.  71.)  "The  culmination  and  fruit  of  literary 
artistic  expression,  and  its  final  fields  of  pleasure  for  the  human 
soul,  are  in  metaphysics,  including  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual 
world,  the  soul  itself,  and  the  question  of  the  immortal  con 
tinuation  of  our  identity."  (p.  71  note.) 

.  .  .  "the  highest  and  subtlest  and  broadest  truths  of  modern 
science  wait  for  their  true  assignment  and  last  vivid  flashes  of 
light— as  Democracy  waits  for  its— through  first-class  metaphysicians 
and  speculative  philosophs— laying  the  basements  and  foundations 
for  those  new,  more  expanded,  more  harmonious,  more  melodious, 
freer  American  poems."  (Notes  Left  Over.) 

In  "Democratic  Vistas",  Whitman  is  one  of  those 
"metaphysicians  and  speculative  philosophs "  and  lays 
"the  basements  and  foundations  for  those  new,  more 
expanded,  more  harmonious,  more  melodious,  freer 
American  poems"  in  "Leaves  of  Grass".  Poetry  is  to 
be  for  him  not  only  imaginative  literature,  but  also 
speculative  literature.  Speaking  more  generally,  we  find 
in  him  both  the  critic  and  the  poet,  and  a  critic  in  the 
modern1)  sense  of  the  term. 

As  a  critic,  Whitman  works  out  his  own,  though 
indirect  and,  as  he  knows,  inadequate,2)  definition  of 
modern  (American)  "poetry".  With  Plato8)  he  makes 

x)  Ever  since  Addison's  time  modern  criticism  has  been 
marked  by  the  application  of  psychology  to  the  study  of  literature, 

2)  "Like  Religion,    Love,   Nature,    while    those   terms    are 
indispensable,  and  we  all   give  a  sufficiently   accurate  meaning 
to   them,   no    definition   that   has   ever    been   made   sufficiently 
encloses  the  name  "Poetry*."    (My  Book  And  I.) 

3)  He  agrees  largely  with  Plato   and  Aristotle  with   whom 
all  criticism  of  fine  arts  began.     Plato  finds  the  truth  for  the 
subject-matter  of  poetry  in  the  Idea. 


truth  the  most  essential  thing  in  poetry.  We  recall 
that  Plato,  however,  excluded  the  poets  of  his  time  from 
his  ideal  world  because  they  misrepresented  the  truth. 
Whitman,  too,  does  not  admit  of  any  unrealities  in  his 
poetry,  and  hence  does  not  enlist  his  modern  "poet"  in 
the  long  category  of  poets  of  the  past.  He  says: 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  years  gone  by,  the 
true  use  for  the  imaginative  r faculty  of  modern  times  is  to  give 
ultimate  vivification  to  facts,  to  science,  and  to  common  lives, 
endowing  them  with  the  glows  and  glories  and  final  illustriousness 
which  belong  to  every  real  thing,  and  to  real  things  only  .... 
Modern  science  and  democracy  seemed  to  be  throwing  out  their 
challenge  to  Poetry  to  put  them  in  its  statements  in  contradiction 
to  the  songs  and  myths  of  the  past  ....  the  New  World  needs 
the  poems  of  realities  and  science  and  of  the  Democratic  average 
and  basic  equality,  which  shall  be  greater."  (My  Book  and  I.) 

.  . .  "must  be  done  positively  by  some  great  coming  lite- 
ratus,  especially  poet,  who,  while  remaining  fully  poet,  will  absorb 
whatever  science  indicates,  with  spiritualism  .  .  .  there  must 
appear  poets  .  .  .  consistent  with  the  Hegelian  formulas,  and 
consistent  with  modern  science."1)  (p.  76.) 

.  .  .  "side  by  side  with  the  unflagging  stimulation  of  the 
elements  of  religion  and  conscience  must  henceforth  move  with 
equal  sway,  science,  absolute  reason,  and  the  general  proportionate 
development  of  the  whole  man.  These  scientific  facts,  deductions, 
are  divine  too."*)  (p.  69.) 

"Then  may  we  attain  to  a  poetry  worthy  the  immortal  soul 
of  man,  and  which,  while  absorbing  materials,  and  in  their  own 
sense  the  shows  of  Nature,  will  above  all,  have  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  a  freeing,  fluidizing,  expanding,  religious  character, 
exulting  with  science,  fructifying  the  moral  elements,  and  stimulat 
ing  aspirations  and  meditations  on  the  unknown  ...  I  hail 
with  joy  the  oceanic,  variegated  intense  practical  energy,  the 
demand  for  facts,  even  the  business  materialism  of  the  current 
age,  our"  States.  But  woe  to  the  age  and  land  in  which  these 
things,  movements,  stopping  at  themselves,  do  not  tend  to  ideas." 
(p.  74.) 


' 


*)  It  might  be  observed  that  modern  science  has  a  speculative 
basis  in  atomism. 

2)  Aristotle  claims  that  deductions  alone  lead  to  absolute 
scientific  certainty. 


"In  these  States  beyond  all  precedent,  poetry  will  have  to 
do  with  actual  facts." 

,  .  .  "but  the  New  World   needs  the  poems  of  realities  and 
science"  . .  .    (My  Book  and  I.) 

For  Plato  this  truth  (for  poetry)  can  be  found  only  in 
/die  general  innate  Idea.  For  Whitman,  who  sings, 
"I  believe  materialism  is  true  and  spiritualism  is  true",1) 
this  truth  is  found  not  only  in  Plato's  innate  Idea,  but 
also  in  the  idea  from  without,  from  real  things,  or  the 
idea  coming  through  the  senses.  He  is  first  a  trans- 
cendentalist  and  then  also  a  sensationalist,  recognizing 
two  realities  for  his  Democracy  and  the  poetry  of 
Democracy :  the  permanent,  or  absolute,  reality  as  opposed 
to  the  reality  of  things,  the  apparent,  the  "real  here" 
before  us;  and  the  "real  here"  before  us,  as  opposed 
to  myths,  superstitions,  etc.  As  we  shall  see  more  fully 
later  (and  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  compare 
"Democratic  Vistas"  with  Plato's  Republic),  Whitman, 
like  Plato,  is  an  idealist,  a  psychologist,  saying  that 
the  mind  is  endowed  with  real  general  innate  ideas,  but 
unlike  Plato,  who  with  Socrates  says  that  much  scientif 
ic  knowledge  is  impossible,  he  is  by  adoption  also  a 
scientist,  a  cosmologist  (like  Aristotle  he  does  not 
separate  the  general  from  the  particular,  the  ideal  world 
from  the  corporeal  world,  etc.)  -  -  his  is  "the  rare,  cos- 
mical,  artist-mind"  (p.  20).  Plato  is  the  poet-philosopher 
who  lives  in  his  realm  of  the  ideal,  the  absolute,  and 
will  not  identify  himself  with  vulgar  reality  and  the 
ol  nottoi,  but  Whitman  singing,  "I  am  not  the  poet  of 
goodness  only,  I  do  not  decline  to  be  the  poet  of 
wickedness  also",2)  is  the  philosopher-poet  who  lives 
quite  naturally  among  this  Vulgar"  reality  and  "the 
average  common"  ("the  pride  and  dignity  of  the  common 
people,  the  life-blood  of  democracy",  "the  masses",  "the 


a)  With  Antecedents. 
2)  Song  of  Myself. 


People",  who,  they  say,  "are  ungrammatical,  untidy, 
and  their  sins  gaunt  and  ill-bred",  whom  "Literature, 
strictly  considered,  has  never  recognized"),  and  would 
fain  be  lifted  or  lift  humanity  to  the  eternal  realm  on 
high.1)  Plato  is  a  plutocrat,  Whitman  a  missionary; 
Plato  is  an  aristocrat,  Whitman  a  democrat;2)  and,  to 
repeat,  Plato  is  the  poet-philosopher,  Whitman  the  philo 
sopher-poet. 

We  have  merely  touched  upon  Whitman's  theory 
of  the  internal  qualities  of  Democracy's  "poetry",  and, 
in  general,  of  modern  poetry,  for  his  modern  poetry  is 
to  be  a  democratic  poetry  and  vice-versa:  "Democracy 
fills  the  present";  "Literature  expressing  democracy  and 
the  modern";  "Our  genius  is  democratic  and  modern". 
As  to  style,  or  external  qualities,  he  says  also,  in  part: 

"It  is  certainly  time  for  America  above  all  to  begin  this 
readjustment  in  the  scope  of  verse,  for  everything  else  has 
changed  .  .  .  Has  not  the  time  arrived  when,  for  highest  current 
and  future  aims,  there  must  imperatively  come  a  readjustment 
of  the  whole  theory  and  nature  of  Poetry?"  (My  Book  And  I.) 

"Many  consider  the  expressions  of  poetry  and  art  to  come 
under  certain  inflexible  standards,  set  patterns,  fixed  and  immov 
able,  like  cast  iron.  Really  nothing  of  the  sort/  (A  Backward  Glance.) 

"In  my  opinion  the  time  has  arrived  to  essentially  break 
down  the  barrier  of  form  between  prose  and  poetry/  (Notes 
Left  Over.)3) 


*)  High,  in  this  or  a  similar  sense,  is  used  about  forty  times 
in  "Democratic  \ristas". 

2)  Referring  to   Plato   and   aristocracy,   he   says:    ...    "the 
mission  of  government,  henceforth,  in  civilized  countries  is  not . . . 
authority  alone  ....  nor  by  that  favorite  standard  of  the  eminent 
writer,  the  rule  of  the  best  men,  .  .  .  but  higher  than  the  highest 
arbitrary  rule,  to  train  communities  ...  to  rule  themselves."  (p.  24.) 

3)  cf.  Wordsworth  in  his  Preface  to  the    second   edition    of 
"Lyrical  Ballads" :  rlt  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  neither 
is  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference  between  the  language  of 
prose    and    metrical    composition  .  . .  much  confusion  has  been 
introduced  into   criticism  by  a  contradistinction    of  Poetry  and 
Prose,  instead  of  the  more  philosophical  one  of  Poetry  and  Matter 
of  Fact,  or  Science". 


"In  fact,  a  new  theory  of  literary  composition  for  imagina 
tive  works  of  the  very  first  class  and  especially  for  highest 
poems,  is  the  sole  course  open  to  these  States."  (p.  81.). 

Hence,  subject-matter  and  not  manner  is  the  essential 
thing  in  poetry. 

We  shall  find  in  "Democratic  Vistas"  very  largely 
his  theory  (" basements  and  foundations")  of  modern  poetry 
and  shall  look  to  "Leaves  of  Grass"  for  the  theory  put 
into  practice. 

"Behind  all  else  that  can  be  said,  I  consider  'Leaves  of 
Grass'  and  its  theory  experimental,  as  in  deepest  sense,  I  con 
sider  our  American  republic  itself  to  be  with  its  theory."  (My 
Book  And  I.) 

"I  consider  the  whole  thing  experimental."  (A  Backward 
Glance.) 

"It  almost  seems  as  if  a  poetry  with  anything  like  cosmic 
features  were  never  possible  before."  (My  Book  And  I.)  (A  Back 
ward  Glance.) 

In  other  words,  we  shall  find  in  "Democratic  Vistas" 
the  critic  and  in  "Leaves  of  Grass"  the  poet  His 
speculations  and  criticisms  give  us  the  substance,  subject- 
matter,  for  his  poetry  and  resolve  themselves  chiefly 
into  following,  or  touching  upon,  the  "living-curve"  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.  They  are  very  largely,  therefore, 
a  treatise  on  the  relation  of  mind  and  matter,  the 
general  and  the  particular,  the  innate  and  the  acquired, 
the  transcendental  and  the  experimental,  the  eternal  and 
the  temporal,  the  intuitive  and  the  empirical,  Being  and 
becoming,  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  the  abstract 
and  the  concrete,  love,  fire,  etc.  It  will  be  our  aim  to 
point  out  these  relations  whenever  stated  or  suggested. 
The  latter  field  is  a  wide  one  in  which  to  work,  as 
Whitman  intended  it  to  be:  "The  word  I  myself  put 
primarily  for  the  description  of  them"  (Leaves  of  Grass) 
"is  the  word  Suggestiveness.  I  round  and  finish  little, 
if  anything,  and  could  not,  consistently  with  my 
scheme1)  .  .  .."  "the  reader  is  to  do  something  for 

*)  How  I  Made  a  Book. 


himself,  must  be  on  the  alert,  must  himself  or  herself 
construct  indeed  the  poem  .  . .  metaphysical  essay — the 
text  furnishing  the  hints,  the  clue,  the  start  or  frame 
work."1)  (We  notice  particularly  what  he  says  here  and 
are  taking  "Leaves  of  Grass"  for  our  "poem"  and 
R Democratic  Vistas"  for  our  "metaphysical  essay".) 

Let  us  now  consider  the  age  in  which  Whitman 
lived.  Whitman  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  at  a 
time  when  the  transcendental  movement  was  sweeping 
over  the  United  States  and  found  its  highest  expression 
in  the  works  of  Emerson.  This  movement  can  be  traced 
back  to  its  origin  through  Coleridge,  the  mystical  seer 
Swedenborg,  the  German  idealists:  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel  and  Kant,  and  thence  to  Plato.  All  of  these  men 
Whitman  recognized  and  read  with  deepest  interest, 
and  from  them,  undoubtedly,  drew  much  poetic  inspira 
tion.  Furthermore,  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  American 
nation  was  in  its  second  formative  state  and  was  carrying 
on  its  second  war2)  for  the  Idea.  The  effect  that  these 
movements  or  influences,  especially  the  Civil  War,  had 
on  Whitman  is  at  once  apparent  in  his  writings.  We 
may  at  times  wish  to  comfort  ourselves,  not  so  much 
in  our  position  relative  to  the  transcendental  movement 
as  in  otfr  attempt  to  understand  Whitman's  speculative 
poems  (however  impossible3)  this  may  be),  by  recalling 
to  mind  Charles  Dickens'  experience  when  he  was  in 
Boston.  Dickens  declared  that  he  was  left  under  the 
impression  "that  whatever  was  unintelligible  was  trans 
cendental".  It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  converse 
of  this  was  meant  to  be  true,  although  the  particular 
reader  may  often  deplore  the  fact  that  Whitman  allowed 
himself  to  be  saturated  with  so  much  transcendentalism, 
however  good  its  material  may  be  for  poetry. 


*)  p.  81. 

2)  The  Civil  War,  1861—1865. 

8)  Whitman  himself  says:  "For  I  lull  nobody,  and  you  will 
never  understand  me".    (To  a  Certain  Civilian.) 


Both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  strictly  speaking, 
Whitman  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  particular  school — 
he  is  so  original  and  different  from  all  others  (eccentric, 
as  his  enemies1)  call  him)  that  he  is  a  school  by  himself 
or  the  founder  of  a  school  which  common  authority  is 
becoming  less  reluctant  to  recognize,  a  school  which,  if 
it  has  not  anticipated,  has,  at  least,  grown  up  alongside 
of  that  vast  humanitarian  movement  sweeping  over  the 
whole  American  democracy  and  involving  the  principles 
of  right  living  along  real,  genuine  and  scientific  lines. 
The  nearest  that  can  be  said  is  something  like  this, 
that  he  belongs  among  the  metaphysical  poets  or  that 
he  is  a  "Back- to -Nature"  poet.  Nor  does  he  acknowledge, 
and  much  less  does  he  claim,  any  connection: 

"In  the  midst  of  all  it  (Leaves  of  Grass)  gives  one  man's 
—  author's  —  identity,  ardors,  observations,  faiths  and  thoughts, 
colored  hardly  at  all  with  any  coloring  from  other  faiths,  other 
authors,  other  identities  or  times  .  .  .  unstopped  and  unwarped 
by  any  influence  outside  the  soul  within  me,  I  have  had  my  say 
entirely  my  own  way,  and  put  it  unerringly  on  record."  (My  Book 
And  I.) 

Our  study,  therefore,  will  not  be  one  of  comparison, 
but  rather  one  of  implied  contrast.  Between  two  extremes, 
Whitman  usually  takes  an  intermediate  position  —  he  is 
so  fond  of  "the  fair  average"  —  and  where  there  is  only 
one  extreme,  he  feels  that  a  readjustment  should  set 


J)  "  'I  find  a  solid  line  of  enemies  to  you  everywhere'.  Letter 
from  W.  S.  K."  (My  Book  And  I.) 

There  probably  never  has  been  a  writer  over  whom  there 
has  been  more  controversy  than  over  Whitman.  In  the  eyes  of 
his  admirers,  "a  small  band  of  the  dearest  friends  and  upholders 
ever  vouchsafed  to  man  or  cause",  he  is  the  greatest  poet,  the, 
prophet-poet,  of  America's  democracy.  His  picture  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  W.  J.  Linton's  "Poetry  of  America".  Essays  showing 
in  what  high  regard  he  is  held  by  still  others  are:  "Democratic  Art; 
with  special  reference  to  Walt  WThitman",  by  J.  A.  Symmonds 
"The  Poet  of  Democracy",  by  Edward  Dowden;  "Walt  Whitman 
as  Poet  and  Person"  by  John  Burroughs ;  etc.  Biographers  are 
Richard  Maurice  Bucke  and  Wm.  Clarke  (London  1892). 


in  —  something  to  offset,  to  form  a  balance  —  and 
so  often-times  he  carries  himself  to  what  seems  to  be 
the  ridiculous  extreme.  To  him  the  scale  of  America's 
poetry  is  out  of  balance,  and  something  must  be  done 
to  restore  the  balance.  There  are  two  ways:  either  to 
take  off  from  the  one  pan  the  excess  weight  or  to  put 
on  the  other  pan  an  equal  weight.  Whitman  chooses 
the  latter  generally — to  be  "modified  and  temper'd". 

It  will  be  observed  further  that  few  are  the  works 
of  literature  into  which  the  personality  of  the  author 
enters  so  strongly,  or  seems  to  thrust  itself  so  forcibly 
upon  the  reader.  In  fact,  "the  volumes  were  intended 
to  be  most  decided,  serious  bona-fide  expressions  of  an 
identical  individual  personality — egotism  if  you  choose".1) 
In  almost  every  line  is  reflected  his  positive  or  his 
negative  conscious  self.  This  conscious  self  is  Whitman, 
the  philosopher- "poet",  as  seen  through  the  side-lights 
which  he  himself  throws  on  the  portrait.  Over  and 
against  this  will  be  the  unconscious  self  of  Whitman, 
the  philosopher-poet,  as  seen  through  the  light  of  time- 
worn  standards  of  criticism.  We  shall  not  act  contrary 
to  Whitman's  will  (even  though  he  says,  "that  the 
largely  prevailing  range  of  criticism  on  my  book  has 
been  either  mockery  or  denunciation — and  that  I,  as  its 
author,  have  been  the  marked  object  of  two  or  three 
to  me  pretty  serious)  official  bufferings — is  probably  no 
more  than  I  ought  to  have  expected",1)  by  throwing 
the  searchlight  of  these  standards  upon  him  and  his 
works,  upon  his  "speech  ...  a  failure  by  the  standard 
called  criticism",2)  but  we  shall  rather  apply,  according 
to  directions  or  indirections,3)  his  own  test  to  the 


a)  A  Backward  Glance. 

2)  p.  37. 

3)  "No  one  will  get  at  my  verses  who  insists  upon  viewing 
them  as  a  literary  performance  or  attempt  at  such  performancer 
or  as  aiming  mainly  toward  art  and  aestheticism."    (How  I  made 
a  Book.) 
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genuineness  of  the  portrait  and  at  the  same  time  seek 
to  reconcile  the  two.  Ours  will  be  a  process  of  synthesis 
rather  than  of  analysis. 

And  now  for  a  key  to  our  study.  Whitman,  as  we 
shall  observe,  is  a  scholasticist  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  at  the  same  time  a  prophet.  If,  therefore, 
after  having  tested  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  ("Faith 
without  works  is  dead",  says  Saint  James),  we  wish  to 
get  to  a  full  appreciation  of  his  teachings,  we  must 
first  accept  with  him  the  dogma  of  democracy  (say 
"  Credo  ut  intelligam"),  or  at  least  put  ourselves  into 
that  mental  attitude  in  which  we  may  get  into  harmony 
with  the  dogma,  and  then  reason  with  him  to  prove 
the  reasonableness  of  the  dogma,  the  truth  as  by  faith 
we  see  it.  First  faith  and  then  reason,  is  about  the 
only  avenue  left  open  to  us,  surely  the  only  avenue 
where  the  inner-light2)  does  not  lead  to  the  self-evident 
truth  at  once.  (We  are  not  forgetting  in  our  consider 
ation  that  prejudices  will  be  at  variance  with  one 
another.)  In  this  way  and  this  way  only  shall  we  insure 
Whitman  the  full  justice  he  asks,  whatever  inconsistencies 
he  may  be  guilty  of  will  come  to  light,  and  he  will  be 
given  the  true  place  he  holds  as  poet.  Our  work  will 
then  resolve  itself  into  one,  not  of  biography,  criticism, 
or  the  like,  but  of  labelling  and  cataloging  within  the 
boundary  of  our  subject. 

If  one  should  feel  inclined  to  do  so,  one  might  find 
in  Whitman's  works  much  room  for  harsh  literary  criti 
cism,  as  intimated  above.  Whitman  encroaches  so  freely 
upon  the  laws  (so-called)  governing  the  premises  of  the 

"For  grounds  for  'Leaves  of  Grass*  for  poetry  I  have 
abandoned  the  conventional  themes,  which  do  not  appear  in  it: 
none  of  the  stock-ornamentation,  or  choice  of  plots  of  love  or 
war,  or  high,  exceptional  personages  of  Old  World  song ;  nothing 
as  I  may  say,  for  beauty's  sake  ...  no  legend  or  myth,  or  romance, 
nor  euphemism,  nor  rhyme."  (My  Book  and  I.) 

*)  Whitman  is  a  mysticist,  making  the  inner -light  the 
ultimate  point  of  truth. 
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various  phases  of  literature  that  he  allows  himself  to 
be  attacked  from  all  sides,  but  then,  too,  very  often, 
in  quick  retreat  he  betakes  himself  to  a  position  so 
lofty  and  so  securely  his  own  that  he  cannot  be  ap 
proached  or  assailed  with  any  weapon  of  offence.  At 
such  or  other  times  he  comes  out  so  nakedly  into  the 
open  field  (demonstrating  his  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Will)  and  exposes  himself  so  defiantly  to  his 
hostile  critics  that  an  attack  upon  him  with  all  the 
implements  for  use  in  modern  tactics  of  literary  warfare 
would  seem  ridiculous.  Such  criticism,  however,  is  not 
included  within  the  scope  of  our  present  work — we  will 
leave  it  to  history  alone  to  prove,  as  he  himself  hopes, 
whether  he  is  the  David  that  slew  the  colossal  Goliaths 
of  literature,  whether  "then  hot  from  surrounding  war 
and  revolution,  our  speech  . . .  comes  forth  real  as  the 
lightnings"  (p.  37).  So  much  is  evident,  however:  he 
is  often  guilty  of  such  incorrect  speech  (grammatically 
speaking),  and  of  such  ineffective  or  obscure  language 
(rhetorically  speaking  and  making  due  allowance  for 
mannerisms),  that  it  is  necessary  to  recast  or  retouch 
these  expressions  before  they  can  be  accepted  as  true 
vistas.  Good  examples  are:  "Observing.. .  art"  (p.  74); 
"Leaping  .  .  .  demands",  (p.  16).  It  may  be  mentioned 
also  that  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  skilful,  so  to 
speak,  Whitman  is  in  clothing  the  same  thought  in 
different  words,  or  in  redundancy  of  thought.  For  example, 
paragraphs  in  Democratic  Vistas  referring  to  the  same 
subject  are:  68,  98,  107;  24,  34,  44,  109,  etc.  The  same 
thing  is  true  also  in  "Leaves  of  Grass". 

Part  I.  Subject-Matter  of  "Leaves  of  Grass". 

(With  special  reference  to  "Democratic  Vistas".) 

Purpose  of  the  poems:  "I  would  sing  solely  with 
reference  to  America  and  myself  and  to-day",  but  "we 
have  to  say  there  can  be  no  complete  or  epical  presen- 


tation  of  Democracy  in  the  aggregate,  or  anything  like 
it,  at  this  day",  says  Whitman.  The  question  arises  in 
our  mind  whether  he  does  not  entertain  the  hope  that 
his  "Leaves  of  Grass"  will  some  day  become  the  great 
American  epic,  or  at  least,  the  type  of  the  future 
American  epic,  (Longfellow's  |Iiawatha,  in  a  meagre 
sense,  has  been  taken  as  the  American  epic).  He  is 
recognized  by  many  as  the  most  American  of  American 
poets,  or  the  most  democratic  of  democracy's  poets. 


A.  Whitman  as  Critic  in  "Democratic  Vistas". 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  what  has 
been  said  on  pages  2  and  6  about  Whitman  laying  the 
foundation  for  democracy's  poetry  in  general  and  for 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  in  particular.  It  is  quite  natural 
therefore,  that  we  should  recognize  "Democratic  Vistas* 
as  an  indirect  and  general  criticism  on  "Leaves  of 
Grass".  With  these  purposes  in  mind  we  have  made 
the  following  study.  It  is  hoped  that  the  words  in 
italics  speak  for  themselves,  for  philosophical  terms 
generally  carry  with  themselves  far  more  meaning  than 
one  is  able  to  give  to  them.  Such  words  are  to  be 
"the  words  of  true  poets",  or,  as  Whitman  says,  "Divine 
instinct,  breadth  of  vision,  law  of  reason,  .  . .  such  are 
some  of  the  words  of  poems". 

a)  The  Virtue  of  Democracy. 

.  .  .  "the  true  nationality  of  the  states,  the  genuine  union, 
when  we  come  to  a  mortal  crisis,  is,  and  is  to  be  after  all, 
neither  the  written  law,  nor  .  .  .  material  objects  —  but  the  fervid 
and  tremendous  IDEA, . . .  solving  all  lesser  and  definite  distinctions 
in  vast,  indefinite,  spiritual,  emotional  power."  (p.  10.) 

By  IDEA  here  is  meant  Plato's  real,  innate,  general 
Idea.  Socrates  says  that  Virtue  is  knowledge;  Plato 
says  that  Virtue  is  idea.  Whitman  is  inclined  to  take 
Plato's  position. 
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"Democracy",  he  says,  has  been  "the  moral  speculations  of 
ages"  ...  "it  has  been  and  is  carried  on  by  all  the  moral  forces, 
and  by  trade  ...  it  resides,  crude  and  latent,  well  down  in  the 
hearts  of  the  fair  average  of  the  American-born  people"  ...  (p.  36.) 

Whitman  presents  his  virtue  of  Democracy  in  its 
two  opposite  aspects:  aggregation  and  separation,  in 
dividualism,  personalism;  or  aggregate  democracy  and 
individual  democracy  (cf.  pp.  16,  26,  38,  52,  77).  These 
he  seeks  to  reconcile  by  a  doctrine  that  assumes  a  close 
relation  between  the  individuality  of  a  nation  and  the 
aggregate  and  that  seeks  not  only  to  individualize,  but 
also  to  universalize. 

1.  Virtue  of  Aggregate  Democracy. 

"To  work  in,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  and  justify  God,  his 
divine  aggregate,  the  People,  .  .  .  this,  I  say  is  what  democracy 
is  for."  (p.  27.) 

"That  which  really  balances  and  conserves  the  social  and 
political  world  is  not  so  much  legislation,  police,  treaties,  and 
dread  of  punishment,  as  the  latent  eternal  intuitional  sense,  in 
humanity,  of  fairness,  manliness,  decorum,  etc."  (p.  77);  cf :  "the 
People  .  .  .  their  measureless  wealth  of  latent  power  and  capacity." 
(p.  20.) 

"But  moral  conscientiousness,  .  .  .  not  Godlike  only,  entirely 
human,  awes  and  enchants  forever  .  .  .  Then  noiseless,  with 
flowing  steps,  the  lord,  the  sun,  the  last  ideal  comes.  By  the 
names  right,  justice,  truth,  we  suggest,  but  do  not  describe  it." 
(p.  69.) 

"I  say  we  can  only  attain  harmony  and  stability  by  con 
sulting  ensemble  and  the  ethic  purports  and  faithfully  building 
upon  them."  (p.  61.) 

"For  America,  type  of  progress,  and  of  essential  faith  in 
man,  above  all  his  errors  and  wickedness— few  suspect  how  deep, 
how  deep  it  really  strikes."  (p.  62.) 

.  .  .  "with  yet  unshaken  faith  in  the  elements  of  the  American 
masses."  (p.  16.) 

.  .  .  "the  triumphant  result  of  faith  in  human  kind."  (p.  33/34.) 

"Yet  is  there  an  immortal  courage  and  prophesy  in  every 
sane  soul  that  cannot,  must  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
capitulate."  (p.  31.) 
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.  .  .  "this  simple  consciousness  and  faith*,  "the  central  divine 
idea  of  All,  suffusing  universe,  of  eternal  trains  of  purpose,  in 
the  development,  by  however  slow  degrees,  of  the  physical,  moral 
and  spiritual  kosmos",  "is  not  entirely  new— but  it  is  for  Democracy 
to  elaborate  it,  and  look  to  build  upon  and  expand  from  it  with 
uncompromising  reliance."  (p.  72  note.) 

"The  rare,  cosmical  artist-mind,  lit  with  the  Infinite,  alone 
confronts  his"  (man's)  "manifold  and  oceanic  qualities — but  taste, 
intelligence  and  culture,  (so-called)  have  been  against  the  masses 
and  remain  so."  (p.  20.) 

Democracy  "is  the  old,  yet  ever-modern  dream  of  earth, 
out  of  her  eldest  and  her  youngest,  her  fond  philosophers  and 
poets.  Not  that  half  only,  individualism,  which  isolates.  There  is 
a  nother  half,  which  is  adhesiveness  or  love,  that  fuses,  ties  and 
aggregates,  making  the  races  comrades,  and  fraternizing  all.  Both 
are  to  be  vitalized  by  religion."  (p.  26.) 

"The  master  sees  greatness  and  health  in  being  part  of  the 
mass',  nothing  will  do  so  well  as  common  ground.  Would  you 
have  in  yourself  the  divine,  vast,  general  law  ?  Then  merge  your 
self  in  it."  (p.  26.) 

"The  combination  fraternizes,  ties  the  races  —  is,  in  many 
particulars,  under  laws  applicable  indifferently  to  all,  irrespective 
of  climate  or  date,  and,  from  whatever  source,  appeals  to  emotions, 
pride,  love,  spirituality,  common  to  human-kind."  (p.  63.) 

.  .  .  "the  tendencies  of  our  day,  in  the  States,  .  .  .  are  to 
ward  those  vast  and  sweeping  movements,  influences,  moral  and 
physical,  of  humanity,  now  and  always  current  over  the  planet/  . .  . 

Hereupon  Whitman  says: 

"Then  it  is  also  good  to  reduce  the  whole  matter  to  the 
consideration  of  a  single  self,  a  man,  a  woman,  on  permanent 
grounds.  Even  for  the  treatment  of  the  universal  in  politics, 
metaphysics  or  anything,  sooner  or  later  we  come  down  to  one 
single,  solitary  soul."  "The  moral  political  speculations  of  ages" 
have  been  not  only  "the  democratic  republican  principle"  but 
also  "the  theory  of  development  and  perfection  by  voluntary 
standards  and  self-reliance". 

This  brings  us  to  the  other,  seemingly  contradictory, 
aspect  of  Democracy,  namely,  individual  Democracy. 
The  two  are,  however,  not  contradictory.  Both  are  ne 
cessary  for  the  exercise  and  proportionate  development 
of  the  spiritual  man.  The  former  provides  for  the  exer- 
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cise  of  his  tendency  to  outward  growth,  and  hence  ex 
pansion;  the  latter  for  the  exercise  of  his  tendency  to 
upward  growth,  and  hence  development  in  height.  In 
both  aspects  man  is  a  social  creature.  The  former,  quite 
naturally,  assumes  the  closer  interaction  among  men: 
"democracy's  rule  that  men,  the  nation,  as  a  common  aggre 
gate  of  living  identities,  affording  in  each  a  separate 
and  complete  subject  for  freedom." 

2.  The  Virtue  of  Individual  Democracy. 

"We  believe  the  ulterior  object  of  political  and  all  other 
government  ...  to  be  among  the  rest  ...  to  encourage  the  possi 
bilities  of  all  beneficent  and  manly  outcroppage,  and  of  that  aspi 
ration  for  independence,  and  the  pride  and  self-respect  latent  in 
all  characters."  (p.  24.) 

"The  purpose  of  democracy  ...  is  ...  to  illustrate,  at  all 
hazards,  this  doctrine  or  theory  that  man,  properly  trained  in 
sanest,  highest  freedom  may  and  must  become  a  law,  and  series 
of  laws  unto  himself,"  ...  (p.  18.) 

"What  is  independence?  Freedom  from  all  laws  or  bonds 
except  those  of  one's  own  being,  controll'd  by  the  universal 
ones.  To  lands,  to  man,  to  woman,  what  is  there  at  last  to  each, 
but  the  inherent  soul,  nativity,  idiocracy,  free,  highest-poised, 
soaring  its  own  flight,  following  out  it-self?"  (p.  62/63.) 

"Indirectly  but  surely,  goodness,  virtue,  law,  (of  the  very 
best)  follow  freedom.""  (cf.  p.  1,  p.  28.) 

"The  quality  of  BEING,  in  the  object's  self,  according  to 
its  own  central  idea  and  purpose,  and  of  growing  therefrom  and 
thereto  —  not  criticism  by  other  standards  and  adjustments 
thereto  —  is  the  lesson  of  Nature."  (p.  41.) 

"I  say  the  question  of  Nature,  largely  consider'd,  involves 
the  questions  of  the  esthetic,  the  emotional,  and  the  religious  - 
and  involves  happiness.  A  fitly  born  and  bred  race,  growing  up 
in  right  conditions  of  out-door  as  much  as  in-door  harmony,  activ 
ity  and  development,  would  probably  from  and  in  those  con 
ditions,  find  it  enough  merely  to  live  .  .  .  with  Being  suffused 
night  and  day  by  wholesome  extasy,  surpassing  all  the  pleasures 
that  wealth",  ...  (p.  70.) 

"Never  in  the  Old  World  was  thoroughly  upholster'd  exterior 
appearance  and  show,  mental  and  other,  built  entirely  on  the 
idea  of  caste,  and  on  the  sufficiency  of  mere  outside  acquisition 
—  never  were  glibness,  verbal  intellect,  more  the  test  —  than 

2* 
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they  are  on  the  surface  of  our  republican  States  this  day  . . .  The 
word  of  the  modern,  say  these  voices,  is  the  word  Culture."  (p.  42/43.) 

"...  we  may  not  intermit  to  beg  our  absolution  from  all 
that  genuinely  is,  or  goes  along  with,  even  Culture.  Pardon  us, 
venerable  sage!  if  we  have  seem'd  to  speak  lightly  of  your  office. 
The  whole  civilisation  of  the  earth,  we  know,  is  yours,  with  all 
the  glory  and  the  light  thereof  .  .  .  For  you,  too,  mighty  minister  I 
know  that  there  is  something  greater  than  you,  namely,  the  fresh, 
eternal  qualities  of  Being."  (p.  52.) 

"The  best  culture  will  always  be  that  of  the  manly  and 
courageous  instincts,  and  loving  perceptions,  and  of  selfrespect 
aiming  to  form,  over  this  continent,  an  idiocracy  of  universalismr 
which,  true  child  of  America  ..."  (p.  44.) 

"...  we  see  steadily  pressing  ahead  this  image  of  complete 
ness  in  separatism,  of  individual  personal  dignity,  of  a  single  person, 
either  male  or  female,  characterized  in  the  main,  not  from  ex 
trinsic  acquirements  or  position,  but  in  the  pride  of  himself  or 
herself  alone ;  and  as  an  eventual  conclusion  and  summing  up  ... 
the  simple  idea  that  the  last,  best  dependence  is  to  be  upon 
humanity  itself,  and  its  own  inherent,  normal  full-grown  qualities, 
without  any  superstitious  support  whatever."  (p.  17/18.) 

.  .  .  "after  the  rest  is  said,  ...  it  remains  to  bring  forward 
and  modify  everything  else  with  the  idea  of  that  Something  a 
man  is,  ...  standing  apart  from  all  else,  divine  in  his  own  right. 
and  a  woman  in  hers,  sole  and  untouchable  by  any  canons  of 
authority,  or  any  rule  derived  from  precedent,  state-safety," ...  (p.  17.) 

"There  is,  in  sanest  hours,  a  consciousness,  a  thought,  that 
rises,  independent,  lifted  out  from  all  else,  calm,  like  the  stars, 
shining  eternal.  This  is  the  thought  of  identity  —  yours  for  you, 
whoever  you  are,  as  mine  for  me  ...  In  such  devout  hours,  in 
the  midst  of  the  significant  wonders  of  heaven  and  earth,  (signi 
ficant  only  because  of  the  Me  in  the  center)  creeds,  conventions, 
fall  away  and  become  of  no  account  before  this  simple  idea."  (p.  41.) 

"Alone,  and  identity,  and  the  mood  —  and  the  soul  emerges, 
and  all  statements,  churches,  sermons,  melt  away  like  vapors. 
Alone,  and  silent  thought  and  awe  and  aspiration  —  and  then 
the  interior  consciousness,  like  a  hitherto  unseen  inscription,  in 
magic  ink,  beams  out  its  wondrous  lines  to  the  sense.  Bibles 
may  convey  and  priests  expound,  but  it  is  exclusively  for  the  noise 
less  operation  of  one's  isolated  Self,  to  enter  the  pure  ether  of 
veneration,  reach  the  divine  levels,  and  commune  with  the  unutter 
able."  (p.  47.) 

"For  America,  if  eligible  at  all  to  downfall  and  ruin,  is  eli 
gible  within  herself,  not  without.""  (p.  48.) 
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.  .  .  "the  Union  just  issued,  victorious,  from  the  struggle  with 
the  only  foes  it  need  ever  fear  (namely  those  within  itself,  the 
interior  ones),  and  with  unprecedented  materialistic  advancement"  . . . 
(p.  11.) 

"Daughter  of  a  physical  revolution  —  mother  of  the  true  re 
volutions  which  are  of  the  interior  life,  and  of  the  arts,  for  so 
long  as  the  spirit  is  not  changed,  any  change  of  appearance  is 
of  no  avail."  (p.  62.) 

.  .  .  "the  interior  and  real,   democratic   construction   of  this 
American  continent  to-day  and  days  to  come/  (p.  8.) 

"Probably  no  future  age  can  know,  but  I  know,  how  the 
gist  of  this  fiercest  and  most  resolute  of  the  world's  warlike  con 
tentions  resided  exclusively  in  the  unnamed,  unknown  rank  and 
file;  and  how  the  brunt  of  its  labor  of  death  was,  to  all  essen 
tial  purposes,  volunteer'd  —  the  People  of  their  own  choice,  fight 
ing,  dying  for  their  own  idea  .  .  .  We  have  seen  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  American-born  populace,  sprang  at  the  first  tap 
of  the  drum,  to  arms  —  not  for  gain,  nor  even  for  glory,  nor  to 
repel  invasion  —  but  for  an  emblem,  a  mere  abstraction."  (p.  21.) 

.  .  .  "the  personality  of  mortal  life  is  most  important  with 
reference  to  the  immortal,  the  unknown,  the  spiritual,  the  only 
permanently  real."  ...  (p.  53.) 

.  .  .  "all  the  objective  grandeurs  of  the  world,  for  highest 
purposes,  yield  themselves  up  and  depend  on  mentality  alone  . . . 
For  the  mind  which  alone  builds  the  permanent  edifice,  haught 
ily  builds  it  to  itself.  By  it  with  what  follows  it,  are  conveyed 
to  mortal  sense  the  culminations  of  the  materialistic,  the  known, 
and  a  prophecy  of  the  unknown  .  .  .  We  must  not  say  one  word 
against  real  materials]  but  the  wise  know  that  they  do  not  be 
come  real  till  touched  by  emotions,  the  mind",  (p.  53.) 

"The  elevating  and  etherealizing  ideas  of  the  unknown  and 
of  unreality  must  be  brought  forward  with  authority  as  they  are 
the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  known  and  of  reality  ...  To  the  cry, 
now  victorious  —  the  cry  of  sense,  science,  flesh,  incomes  .  .  . 
fear  not,  my  brethren,  my  sisters,  to  sound  out  with  equally  deter- 
min'd  voice,  that  conviction  brooding  ivithin  the  recesses  of  every 
envision'd  soul  —  illusions!  apparitions!  figments  all!1)  True  we 

*)  Figuratively  speaking.  Whitman  means  that  the  only 
permanently  real,  commonly  called  unreality,  shall  take  the  place 
of  the  actual  unrealities  hitherto  found  necessary  in  imaginative 
literature.  For  example,  Shakespeare  in  "Julius  Caesar"  alludes 
to  such  unrealities  as :  soothsayer,  alchemy,  astrology,  mythology, 
prodigies,  ghosts,  superstition,  apparitions,  etc. 
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must  not  condemn  the  show,  neither  absolutely  deny  it,  for  the 
indispensability  of  its  meanings;  but  how  clearly  we  see  thatf 
migrate  in  soul  to  what  we  can  already  conceive  of  superior  and 
spiritual  points  of  view,  and  palpable  as  it  seems  under  present 
relations,  it  all  and  several  might,  nay  certainly  would,  fall  apart 
and  vanish."  (p.  72/73.) 

"I  hail  with  joy  the  oceanic,  variegated,  intense  practical 
energy,  the  demand  for  facts,  even  the  business  materialism  of 
the  current  age,  our  States.  But  woe  to  the  age  and  land  in 
which  these  things,  movements,  stopping  at  themselves,  do  not 
tend  to  ideas.  As  fuel  to  flame,  and  flame  to  the  heavens,  so 
must  wealth,  science,  materialism  —  even  this  democracy  of  which 
we  make  so  much  —  unerringly  feed  the  highest  mind,  the 
soul.  Infinitude  the  flight:  fathomless  the  mystery.  Man,  so 
diminutive,  dilates  beyond  the  sensible  universe,  competes  with, 
outcopes  space  and  time,  meditating  even  one  great  idea.  Thus 
and  thus  only  does  a  human  being,  his  spirit  ascend  above 
and  justify  objective  Nature,  which,  probably  nothing  in  itself, 
is  incredibly  and  divinely  serviceable,  indispensable,  real,  here." 
(p.  73.) 

b)  The  Idealist  of  Democracy  is  America's  Future  Poet. 

In  referring  to  the  spiritual  element  in  democracy, 
Whitman  says:  "This  Soul  —  its  other  name,  in  these 
Vistas,  is  Literature",  (p.  67.)  "What  I  say  in  these 
Vistas  has  its  main  bearing  on  imaginative  literature, 
especially  poetry,  the  stock  of  all."  (p.  8.) 

1.  This  Soul,  or  Literature,  Wanting. 

.  .  .  "the  fear  of  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  interiors  and 
the  lack  of  a  common  skeleton,  knitting  all  close,  continually 
haunts  me.  Or,  if  it  does  not,  nothing  is  plainer  than  the  need  . . . 
of  a  fusion  of  the  States  into  the  only  reliable  identity.,  the 
moral  and  artistic  one/  (p.  9/10.) 

"In  any  vigor,  the  element  of  the  moral  conscience,  the 
most  important,  the  verteber  to  State  or  man,  seems  to  me  either 
entirely  lacking  or  seriously  enfeebled  or  ungrown."  (p.  10.) 

.  .  .  "our  New  World  democracy,  however  great  a  success  . . , 
in  materialistic  development,  products,  and  in  a  certain  highly- 
deceptive  superficial  popular  intellectuality,  is,  so  far,  an  almost 
complete  failure  in  its  social  aspects,  and  in  really  grand  reli- 
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gious,  moral,  literary  and  aesthetic,  results  ...  It  is  as  if  we  were 
somehow  being  endowed  with  a  vast  and  more  and  more  tho 
roughly  appointed  body  and  then  left  with  little  ornosowZ."  (p.  13.) 

...  "I  say  of  all  this  tremendous  and  dominant  play  of 
solely  materialistic  bearings  upon  current  life  in  the  United 
States  .  .  .  that  they  must  either  be  confronted  and  met  by  at 
least  an  equally  subtle  and  tremendous  force-infusion  for  purposes 
of  spiritualization,  for  the  pure  conscience,  for  genuine  esthetics 
and  for  absolute  and  primal  manliness,  and  womanliness  —  or 
else"  ...  (p.  80)  cf.  p.  67  note:  "It  is  to  the  development,  identi 
fication,  and  general  prevalence  of  that  fervid  comradeship  (the 
adhesive  love  .  .  .),  that  I  look  for  the  counterbalance  and  offset 
of  our  materialistic  and  vulgar  American  democracy  and  for  the 
spiritualization  thereof  .  .  ." 

"But  sternly  discarding,  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  glow  and 
grandeur  of  the  general  superficial  effect,  coming  down  to  what 
is  of  the  only  real  importance,  Personalities,  ...  we  ask,  Are 
there,  indeed,  men  here  worthy  the  name?  Are  there  athletes? 
Are  there  perfect  women  to  match  the  generous  material  luxuriance? 
...  Is  there  a  great  moral  and  religious  civilization  —  the  only 
justification  of  a  great  material  one?"  (p.  14.) 

.  .  .  "the  condition,  absence,  or  perhaps  the  singular  abeyance, 
of  moral  conscientious  fibre  all  through  American  society."  (p.  15 
note.) 

"We  see  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  New  World,  ignorant 
of  the  genius,  not  yet  inaugurating  the  native,  the  universal,  and 
the  near,  still  importing  the  distant,  the  partial,  and  the  dead  . . . 
where,  on  her  own  soil,  do  we  see,  in  any  faithful,  highest,  proud 
expression,  America  herself?"  (p.  63.) 

"Faith,  very  old,  now  scared  away  by  science,  must  be  re 
stored,  brought  back  by  the  same  power  that  caused  her  depart 
ure"  ...  (p.  76.) 

"Genuine  belief  seems  to  have  left  us.  The  underlying  prin 
ciples  of  the  States  are  not  honestly  believ'd  in  ...  nor  is  human 
ity  itself  believ'd  in.  What  penetrating  eye  does  not  everywhere 
see  through  the  mask?"  (p.  11/12.) 

"But  it"  (democracy)  "is  not  yet  there  or  anywhere,  the 
fully-receiv'd,  the  fervid,  the  absolute  faith.71  (p.  36.) 

"I  say  that  a  nation  may  hold  and  circulate  rivers  and  oceans 
of  every  readable  print,  journals,  magazines,  novels,  library-books, 
'poetry5,  etc.  —  such  as  the  States  today  possess  and  circulate  .  .  . 
and  yet,  all  the  while,  the  said  nation,  land,  strictly  speaking, 
may  possess  no  literature  at  all."  (p.  55). 

See  also  under  (3)  a.)  Negatively  or  indirectly  stated. 
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2.  This  Soul  to  be  Supplied  by 
(Imaginative)  Literature. 

...  "A  new  Literature,  perhaps  a  new  Metaphysics,  cer 
tainly  a  new  Poetry,  are  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  sure 
and  worthy  supports  and  expressions  of  the  American  Demo 
cracy,"  ...  (p.  70.) 

"What  is  I  believe  called  Idealism  seems  to  me  to  suggest . .  . 
the  course  of  inquiry  and  desert  of  favor  for  our  New  World 
metaphysics,  their  foundation  of  and  in  literature,  giving  hue  to 
all."  (p.  71.) 

"Our  fundamental  want  to-day  in  the  United  States,  ...  is 
of  a  class,  and  the  clear  idea  of  a  class  of  native  authors,  lite- 
ratuses,  far  different  from,  far  higher  in  grade  than,  any  yet 
known,  sacerdotal,  modern,  fit  to  cope  with  our  occasions,  lands, 
permeating  the  whole  mass  of  American  mentality,  taste,  belief, 
breathing  into  it  a  new  breath  of  life,  .  .  .  and,  as  its  grandest 
result,  accomplishing  ...  a  religious  and  moral  character  beneath 
the  political  and  productive  and  intellectual  bases  of  the 
States."  (p.  5.) 

"Of  all  this  and  these  lamentable  conditions,  to  breathe  into 
them  the  breath  recuperative  of  sane  and  heroic  life,  I  say  a  new 
founded  literature.  ...  a  literature  underlying  life,  religious,  con 
sistent  with  science  ...  is  what  is  needed."  (p.  15.) 

.  .  .  "religion,1}  breathing  into  the  proud,  material  tissues 
the  breath  of  life.  For  I  say  at  the  core  of  democracy,  finally, 
is  the  religious  element.  All  the  religions,  old  and  new,  are  there. 
Nor  may  the  scheme  step  forth  .  .  .  till  these,  bearing  the  best, 
the  latest  fruit,  the  spiritual,  shall  fully  appear."  (p.  26/27.) 

"As  we  have  intimated,  offsetting  the  material  civilization 
of  our  race,  .  .  .  and  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  these  and 
more,  must  be  its  moral  civilization.  —  the  formulation,  expression, 
and  aidancy  whereof,  is  the  very  highest  height  of  literature." 
(p.  68.) 

"This  is  the  image-making  faculty,  coping  with  material 
creation  .  .  .  This  alone,  when  ail  the  other  parts  of  a  specimen 
of  literature  or  art  are  ready  and  waiting,  can  breathe  into  it  the 
breath  of  life  and  endow  it  with  identity."  (p.  74.) 


*)  "The  altitude  of  literature  and  poetry  has  always  been 
religion  —  and  always  will  be."     (p.  71,  note.) 
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"Admitting  all  this"  (material  success)  ...  "I  say  that,  far 
deeper  than  these,  what  finally  is  to  make  of  our  western  world 
a  nationality  superior  to  any  hitherto  known  and  outtopping  the 
past,  must  be  vigorous,  yet  unsuspected  Literatures,  perfect  per 
sonalities  and  sociologies,  original,  transcendental,  and  expressing 
(what,  in  highest  sense,  are  not  yet  express'd  at  all)  democracy 
and  the  modern."  (p.  4.) 

"I  suggest,  therefore,  the  possibility,  should  some  two  or 
three  really  original  American  poets  (perhaps  artists  or  lecturers) 
arise,  .  .  .  they  would  give  more  compaction  and  moral  identity 
(the  quality  to-day  most  needed)  to  these  States,  than  all  its  ... 
materialistic  experiences."  (p.  9.) 

"The  Second  stage  relates  to  material  prosperity  .  .  .  The 
Third  stage,  rising  out  of  the  previous  ones,  to  make  them  and 
all  illustrious,  I,  now,  for  one,  promulge,  announcing  a  native 
expression-spirit,  getting  in  form*)  ...  to  be  evidenced  by 
original  authors  and  poets  to  come  .  .  .  and  by  a  sublime  and 
serious  Religious  Democracy"  ...  (p.  61/62.) 

...  "it  is  strictly  true  that  a  few  first  class  poets,  philo- 
sophs,  and  authors  have  substantially  settled  and  given  status  to 
the  entire  religion,  education,  law,  sociology,  etc.,  of  the  hitherto 
civilized  world,  by  tinging  and  often  creating  the  atmospheres 
out  of  which  they  have  arisen,  such  also  must  stamp,  and  more 
than  ever  stamp,  the  interior  and  real  democratic  construction  of 
this  American  continent,  to-day  and  days  to  come."  (p.  7/8.) 

"Immortal  Judah  lives  and  Greece  immortal  lives,  in  a  couple 
of  poems/  (p.  6.)  cf.  p.  56:  ...  "a  few  immortal  compositions  . . . 
to  tie  and  touch  forever  the  old,  new  body  and  the  old,  new  soul.11 

''At  all  times,  perhaps,  the  central  point  in  any  nation,  and 
that  whence  it  is  itself  really  sway'd  the  most,  and  whence  it 
sways  others,  is  its  national  literature,  especially  its  archetypal 
poems."  (p.  6.) 

"To  take  expression,  to  incarnate,  to  endow  a  literature  with 
grand  and  archetypal  models  —  to  fill  with  pride  and  love  the 
utmost  capacity,  and  to  achieve  spiritual  meanings  and  suggest 
the  future  —  these,  and  these  only,  satisfy  the  soul."  (p.  53.) 
(cf.  p.  55):  ...  "all  else  in  the  contributions  of  a  nation  or 
age  .  .  .  remains  crude,  .  .  .  until  vitalized  by  national  original 
archetypes  in  literature.  They  only  put  the  nation  in  form,  finally 
tell  anything  —  prove,  complete  anything  —  perpetuate  anything." 


l)  "The  spirit  and  the  form  are  one."     (p.  63.) 
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"As  within  the  purposes  of  the  Kosmos,  . . .  there  is  a  moral 
purpose  ...  so  in  the  product,  or  congeries  of  the  product,  of 
the  greatest  litesatus.  This  is  the  last,  profoundest  measure  and 
test  of  a  first-class  literary  or  esthetic  achievement."  (p.  75.) 

...  "to  absorb  and  again  effuse  it,  uttering  words  and  pro 
ducts  as  from  its  midst,  and  carrying  it  into  highest  regions,  is 
the  work,  or  a  main  part  of  the  work,  of  any  country's  true 
author,  poet,  historian,  lecturer,  and  perhaps  even  priest  and 
philosoph.  Here  and  here  only,  are  the  foundations  for  our  really 
valuable  and  permanent  verse,  drama,  etc."  (p.  64.) 


3.  Specific  Kind  of  Literature  Needed, 
a)  Negatively  or  indirectly  stated. 

.  .  .  "the  States  in  the  field  of  imagination  present  not  a 
single  first-class  work,  not  a  single  great  literatus,  .  .  .  Today,  in 
books,  in  the  rivalry  of  writers,  especially  novelists,  success  (so- 
called)  is  for  him  or  her  who  strikes  the  mean  flat  average  .  .  . 
and  depicts  to  the  common  calibre,  sensual  exterior  life.  To  such, 
or  the  luckiest  of  them,  as  we  say,  the  audiences  are  limitless 
and  profitless;  but  they  cease  presently.  While  this  day,  or  any 
day,  to  workmen  portraying  interior  or  spiritual  life,  the  audiences 
were  limited  and  often  laggard  — but  they  last  forever."  (p.  58/59.) 

.  .  .  "ideal  and  even  ordinary  romantic  literature  does  not, 
I  think,  substantially  advance  .  .  .  the  thing,1)  I  should  say,  has 
not  advanced  —  is  just  as  sensational,  just  as  strain'd  —  remains 
about  the  same,  nor  more,  nor  less."  (p.  59.) 

"What  is  the  reason  our  time,  our  lands,  that  we  see  no 
fresh  local  courage,  sanity,  of  our  own  —  the  Mississippi,  stalwart 
Western  men,  real  mental  and  physical  facts,  Southerners,  etc,, 
in  the  body  of  our  literature?  especially  the  poetic  part  of  it. 
But  always,  instead,  a  parcel  of  dandies  and  ennuyees,  dapper 
little  gentlemem  from  abroad."  (p.  59.) 

"They,  too,"  (the  great  poets  and  literatuses)  "in  all  ages, 
all  lands,  have  been  creators,  fashioning,  making  types  of  men 
and  women,  as  Adam  and  Eve  are  made  in  the  divine  fable  .  .  . 
when  shall  we  have  an  equal  series,  typical  of  democracy?" 
(p.  39,  note.) 


*)  By  'thing   is  meant  here  undoubtedly  Kant's    "das  Ding 
an  sich". 
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"I  feel  with  dejection  and  amazement,  that,  among  our 
geniuses  and  talented  writers  or  speakers,  few  or  none  have  yet 
really  spoken  to  this  people,  created  a  single  image-making  work 
for  them,  or  absorb'd  the  central  spirit  and  the  idiosyncmcies 
which  are  theirs"  ...  (p.  34.) 

"I  say  I  have  not  seen  a  single  writer,  artist,  lecturer,  or 
what  not,  that  has  confronted  the  voiceless  .  .  .  and  typic 
aspiration  of  the  land,  in  a  spirit  kindred  to  itself."  (p.  34/35.) 

"With  exhaustless  mines  of  the  richest  ore  of  epic,  lyric, 
tale,  tune,  picture,  etc.,  in  the  Four  Year's  War,  .  .  .  the  first 
sign  of  proportionate,  native,  imaginative  Soul,  and  first-class 
works  to  match,  is  (I  cannot  too  often  repeat)  so  far  wanting." 
(p.  66.) 

"Literature,  strictly  consider'd,  has  never  recognized  the 
People,  and  whatever  may  be  said,  does  not  to-day."  (p.  20.) 

/?)  Positively  or  directly  stated. 

"The  great  literatus  will  be  known  among  the  rest  by  his 
cheerful  simplicity,  his  adherence  to  natural  standards,  his  limit 
less  faith  in  God,  his  reverence  and  by  the  absence  in  him  of 
doubt,  ennui,  burlesque,  persiflage,  or  any  strain'd  and  temporary 
fashion."  (p.  68.) 

"In  the  future  of  these  States  must  arise  poets  immenser 
far  and  make  great  poems  of  death." l)  (p.  76.) 

"Lo!  Nature  (the  only  complete,  actual  poem)  existing 
calmly  in  the  divine  scheme,  containing  all"  ...  (p.  75.) 

"America  needs,  and  the  world  needs,  a  class  of  bards  who 
will,  now  and  ever,  so  link  and  tally  the  rational  physical  being 
of  man  with  the  ensembles  of  time  and  space,  and  with  this  vast 
and  multiform  show,  Nature,  ...  as  to  harmonize,  satisfy,  and 
put  at  rest."  (p.  76.) 

"In  the  prophetic  literature  of  these  States . . .  Nature,  true 
Nature,  and  the  true  idea  of  Nature,  long  absent,  must,  above  all, 
become  fully  restored,  enlarged,  and  must  furnish  the  pervading 
atmosphere  to  poems  and  the  test  of  all  high  literary  and  esthetic 
compositions."  (p.  70.)  "It  needs  tally  and  express  Nature  and 
the  spirit  of  Nature,  and  to  know  and  obey  the  standards.  I  say 
the  question  of  Nature,  largely  consider'd  involves  the  question 
of  the  esthetic,  the  emotional,  and  the  religious.'"  (p.  70.) 


l)  With  Socrates  he  makes  Death  a  beautiful  thing,  a  good 
and  not  an  evil. 
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"Then  whenever  claiming  to  be  first-class  works,  they  are 
to  be  strictly  and  sternly  tried  by  their  foundation  in,  and  radiation 
of,  in  the  highest  sense  and  always  indirectly,  the  ethic  principles, 
and  their  eligibility  to  free,  arouse,  dilate.11  (p.  75.) 

"Then  may  we  attain  to  a  poetry  worthy  the  immortal  soul 
of  man,  and  which  while  absorbing  materials,  and,  in  their  own 
sense,  the  shows  of  Nature,  will,  above  all,  have  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  a  freeing,  fluidizing,  expanding  religious  character, 
exulting  with  science,  fructifying  the  moral  elements,  and  stimu 
lating  aspirations  and  meditations  on  the  unknown.'"  (p.  74.) 

"I  demand  races  of  orbic  bards,  with  unconditional  uncom 
promising  sway.  Come  forth,  sweet  democratic  despots  of  the 
west!"  (p.  58.) 

.  .  .  "such  poems  only  in  which,  .  .  .  the  religious  tone,  the 
consciousness  of  mystery,  the  recognition  of  the  future,  of  the  un 
known,  of  Deity  over  and  under  all,  and  of  the  divine  purpose, 
are  never  absent,  .  .  .  exhibit  literature's  real  heights  and  ele 
vations,  towering  up  like  the  great  mountains  of  the  earth." 
(p.  72,  note.) 

Summary.  To  summarize  what  constitutes  for  Whit 
man  the  spiritual  element  in  literature,  the  following 
list  has  been  prepared :  soul  versus  body,  the  spiritual 
vs  the  material,  the  Idea  vs  matter,  the  intuitive  vs  the 
empirical,  the  general  vs  the  particular,  the  transcen 
dental  vs  the  experimental,  the  rational  vs  the  sen 
sational,  the  divine  and  moral  in  man  vs  matter,  the 
One  vs  the  many,  Being  vs  becoming,  the  latent  vs  the 
exhibited,'  the  internal  vs  the  external,  the  intrinsic  vs 
the  extrinsic,  (the  superior  vs  the  inferior,)  the  abstract 
vs  the  concrete,  faith  vs  reason,  conception  vs  perception, 
moral  freedom  vs  necessity,  the  universal  vs  the  partial, 
£  law  frow  within  vs  law  from  without,  the  unknown  vs 
the  known,  the  unreal  (so-called)  vs  the  real  (so-called), 
the  permanently  real  vs  the  changeable,  the  eternal  vs 
the  temporal,  immortality  vs  mortality,  the  infinite  (time 
and  space)  vs  the  finite,  the  subjective  vs  the  objective, 
the  image  vs  the  object. 
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B.  Whitman  as  the  poet  of  democracy. 

We  now  have  "the  basements  and  foundations"  for 
the  poems,  at  least  for  the  purely  speculative  or  meta 
physical  poems,  in  "Leaves  of  Grass".  "This  soul  —  its 
other  name,  in  these  Vistas,  is  Literature",  and  "I  will 
not  make  a  poem  nor  the  least  part  of  a  poem  but  has 
reference  to  the  soul",  says  Whitman;  and  by  soul  he 
means  the  spiritual  element  as  constituted  in  the  fore 
going  pages.  The  work  before  us  is  to  analyze  the 
internal  structure  of  the  most  representative  of  his  poems. 
We  find  that  some  of  them  do  not  rise  much  above  their 
metaphysical  foundation,  or  speculative  theme  -  -  these 
can  be  considered  as  introductory  to  his  longer  poems, 
most  of  which  are  very  exhaustive  in  their  use  of  sub 
ject-matter.  Some  of  the  longer  poems  are:  "Thou Mother 
with  Thy  Equal  Brood",  "By  Blue  Ontario's  Shore", 
"Song  of  the  Universal",  etc.  There  are  other  poems 
in  which,  although  the  metaphysical  basis  is  apparent, 
the  merit  of  the  poetry  lies  principally  in  the  sentiment, 
harmony,  aesthetics,  imagery,  style,  or  metre,  etc.  The 
latter  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  prove  more  interesting 
to  the  ordinary  reader  than  the  former,  for  the  former 
are  often  too  didactic  and  transcendental  and  seem  to 
appeal  too  often  to  the  intellect  (contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  author). 

a)  Speculative  Poems. 

We  shall  here  analyze  these  poems  for  internal 
structure  solely  along  the  lines  prescribed.  This  means, 
in  other  words,  an  analysis  of  the  subject-matter.  Other 
qualities  of  the  poems,  (if  any,  for  in  many  cases  the 
subject-matter  constitutes  the  whole  merit  of  the  poem), 
will  be  treated,  in  general  or  in  particular,  elsewhere. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  felt  most  advantageous  to  treat 
them  not  as  a  whole  but  separately,  and  to  arrange 
them  according  to  the  closeness  of  their  resemblance  in 
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subject-matter.    Where  the  poem  is  rather  long,  only  such 
sections  will  be   selected  as  are  the  most  speculative. 
TO  THEE  OLD  CAUSE :     Whitman  here  apostro 
phises  the  Idea  as   synonymous  with  the   latent   moral 
principle,  the  cause  for  which  so  many  or  all  wars  are 
fought  (war  being  here  used  in  both  a  literal  and  a 
figurative  sense).     This  idea  in  the  mind  is  not  only 
latent  but  also  permanent  and  is  universal  to  mankind: 
„ Deathless  throughout  the  ages,  races,  lands." 

SPIRIT  WHOSE  WORK  IS  DONE:  Whitman  here 
sings  the  "electric  spirit"  of  war,  the  abstract  and 
"immortal"  idea,  for  which  the  Civil  War  was  waged 
and  which,  like  a  "  breath  of  flame",  roused  the  whole 
land  to  arms  and  to  victory. 

TO  A  FOIL'D  EUROPEAN  REVOLUTIONAIRE: 
The  idea  of  liberty  is  a  latent,  eternal,  universal  human 
principle  ("waits  latent  forever  throughout  ,all  the  con 
tinents"),  a  cause  that  is  destined  to  come  to  its  own 
in  due  time.  It  needs  most  fervent  believers  and  will 
have  them  at  any  hazard  —  the  infidel  -must  not  triumph 
and  the  cause  must  not  remain  asleep. 

ONE'S  SELF  I  SING:  By  one's  self  (cf.  Socrates: 
"Know  thyself")  Whitman  means  the  "Form",  the  soul 
which  characterizes  each  individual  and  yet  is  common 
to  all,  endowing  all  human  beings  with  the  same  or 
equal  moral  and  social  rights.  It  is  free  and  makes  all  men 
free,  for  it  encompasses  the  "laws  divine".  This  spiritual 
self  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  mental  and  physical  self. 

QUICKSAND  YEARS :  One's  self,  the  soul,  alone  is 
real  and  permanent;  the  material  things  ("schemes, 
politics — substances")  are  unreal  and  are  but  "shows" 
and  illusions. 

WHEN  I  READ  THE  BOOK:  A  biography  does 
not  give  an  account  of  one's  real  life.  One's  real 
life  is  not  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  senses  and 
is  mortal;  it  is  beyond  conception,  it  is  unknown  ("As 
if  any  man  really  knew  aught  of  my  real  life").  Whit- 
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man  is  here  contrasting  the  immortal  soul  and  the  mortal 
body. 

TO  A  HISTORIAN :  The  historian  concerns  himself 
only  with  the  "outward"  man,  with  the  life  that  exhibits 
itself,  (with  mortal  man),  with  man  as  subject  to  the 
laws  from  without.  Whitman,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
treat  of  man  as  subject  to  the  laws  from  within  and 
free  in  his  own  moral  rights ;  he  will  sing  the  life  that 
is  "latent"  in  man,  "Personality" ;  he  will  sing  the 
immortal  life.  (This  poem,  if  taken  in  a  literal  sense, 
is  somewhat  contradictory  to  the  preceding  poem,  where 
Whitman  doubts  a  knowledge  of  his  real  life.) 

THAT  SHADOW  MY  LIKENESS:  Whitman  doubts 
the  reality  of  his  physical  or  sensual  self,  of  that  object 
of  sense  ,.that  goes  to  and  fro  seeking  a  livelihood" 
-  this,  he  says,  is  not  his  real  self,  the  self  meant  by 
I,  me,  my,  but  that,  for  example,  which  is  capable  of 
love,  is  his  real  self. 

OF  THE  TERRIBLE  DOUBT  OF  APPEARANCES: 
Whitman  allows  his  mind  to  become  unsettled,  first, 
by  the  question  of  appearances,  the  question  whether 
the  things  he  "perceives"  are  real  in  themselves  or  are 
only  appearances,  apparitions,  and  then,  by  the  question 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  "identity  beyond  the 
grave".  Sense-perception  he  thinks  leads  to  illusion  — 
material  things  are  "nought  of  what  they  appear"  and 
are  only  relatively  true.  He  wonders  whether  "the 
real  something"  is  known.  The  thought  of  love,  com 
radeship,  at  last  puts  his  mind  at  rest,  and  he  feels  that 
he  has  arrived  at  something  which  is  real,  namely, 
spirituality,  "the  impalpable,  the  sense  that  words  and 
reason  hold  not". 

»0f  the  terrible  doubt  of  appearances, 
Of  the  uncertainty  after  all,  that  we  may  be  deluded, 
That  may-be  reliance  and  hope  are  but  speculations  after  all, 
That  may-be  identity  beyond  the  grave  is  a  beautiful  fable  only, 
May-be  the  things  I  perceive,  the  animals,  plants,  men,  hills, 
shining  and  flowing  waters." 
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TO  YOU:  Whitman  here  differentiates  between 
one's  real,  perfect,  superior,  intrinsic,  spiritual  self,  the 
I,  you,  and  one's  "supposed  real",  imperfect,  inferior, 
etc.  material  self.  The  soul  is  a  "gold -colour' d  light" 
streaming  from  "the  brain  of  every  man  and  woman" 
forever,  (this  refers  to  the  inner  light  as  the  source  of 
knowledge),  and  in  it  are  comprised  all  the  virtues, 
knowledge,  power,  glory  of  the  world.  It  constitutes 
real  Being. 

MYSELF1)  AND  MINE:  Whitman  here  sings  the 
praises  of  Being,  nativity,  the  "fibre  and  the  inherent 
in  men",  and  "women"  the  real  I,  you,  myself,  and  utters 
his  contempt  for  Culture  so-called  or  becoming,  "embroid 
ery",  "chiselled  ornaments".  He  sings  the  quality  of 
Being  which  is  free  to  form  its  own  laws,  which  makes 
every  man  as  great  as  the  other,  which  makes  all  men 
"supreme  Gods"  ;  one's  natural  self  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  Being  and  opposed  to  the  artificial  self, 
that  "babbles  by  rote,  years,  pages,  languages,  reminis 
cences"  and  does  not  "know  how  to  speak  properly  a 
single  word";  one's  free  self  controlled  by  the  laws  of 
Being  and  recognizing  "nothing  as  duties".  "Shall  I 
give  the  heart's  action  as  a  duty?"  he  asks. 

HOW  SOLEMN  AS  ONE  BY  ONE :  The  soul  is 
one's  real  self,  which  "the  bullet  could  never  kill"  nor 
"the  bayonet  stab",  and  the  body  is  but  a  mask.  Every 
soul  is  as  "great  as  any"  and  as  "good  as  the  best". 

(Here  belong  also :  "The  City  Dead  House";  "Hast2) 
Never  Come  to  Thee  an  Hour";  etc.) 

AMONG  THE  MULTITUDE:  Whitman  again  chants 
his  spiritual  self,  inner  consciousness,  and  implies  that 
intuition  ("Secret  and  divine  signs")  and  not  experience, 
or  the  empirical,  leads  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  real 


*)  Whitman  uses  I,  me,  myself,  you,  yourself,  etc.  as  syno 
nymous  terms  for  the  soul.  By  Bmineu  he  means  the  »likes  of 
myself." 

*)  This  should  be  either  Hath  or  Has. 
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self,  of  reality  in  self  that  makes  every  man  a  "lover 
and  perfect  equal". 

TO  THE  EAST  AND  TO  THE  WEST:  Whitman 
sings  the  equality  of  man,  his  faith  in  humanity  and 
the  love,  the  "latent"  "germ",  that  is  to  bind  all  men 
into  a  "superb  friendship". 

THE  BASE  OF  ALL  METAPHYSICS :  After  many 
hours  spent  in  metaphysical  speculations  with  Plato, 
Socrates,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  etc.,  Whitman  finds  that 
love  (in  its  widest  sense)  reigns  over  and  binds  all 
humanity  and  that  this  fact  forms  a  sure  basis  for 
methaphysical  speculations.  Love  is,  to  his  mind,  the 
essence  of  things. 

FAST  ANCHOR'D  ETERNAL  0  LOVE:  Here 
again  Whitman  sings  the  eternal  love  that  unites  the 
souls  of  all  men,  the  love  that  is  a  function  of  the  soul 
and  is  regardless  of  the  body. 

OVER  THE  CARNAGE  ROSE  PROPHETIC  A 
VOICE:  Love,  affection,  shall  be  the  spiritual  element 
in  America  that  shall  bind  the  States  together  stronger 
than  all  materialistic  ties.  On  it  depend  Liberty  and 
Equality. 

ROAMING  IN  THOUGHT:  After  reading  Hegel 
Whitman  concludes  that  whatever  is  good  in  the  uni 
verse  is  immortal,  and  whatever  is  evil  so-called  is 
mortal. 

THOUGHT:  1.  That  Justice  is  a  virtue,  an  un 
changing  ethical  law  common  to  universal  man.  2.  That 
Equality  is  a  sociological  law,  that  one's  degree  of 
freedom  and  rights  depends  on  the  freedom  of  others. 

STILL  THOUGH  THE  ONE  I  SING:  By  the  One 
here  is  meant  the  absolute  soul,  the  "indispensable  fire" 
which  is  latent  (and  permanent)  within  every  individual 
of  a  nation. 

WHEN  I  HEARD  THE  LEARN'D  ASTRONOMER: 
The  theme  of  this  poem  is :  soul  versus  intellect.  Whit 
man  shows  first  his  contempt  for  the  unhealthful  exer- 
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cise  of  too  much  intellect  in  the  vain  search  for  know 
ledge  (cf.  "neither  make  thyself  overwise.  Why  should- 
est  thou  destroy  thyself?"  Eccl.  7:16)  and  then  shows 
that  communion  with  the  soul  itself  alone  can  satisfy  (cf. 
"Shut  not  Your  Doors"). 

SONG   OF  THE  OPEN-ROAD :   The  language  of 
this  poem  is  allegorical  and  metaphorical. 

1.  Whitman  imagines  life  to   be   a  journey.     He 
enters  upon  life's  journey  with  moral  freedom,  choice, 
as  his  guide,  his    "good    fortune",1)    with    resignation 
as    his    shield    and    with    optimism     as    his    helmet. 
His   convictions    (to    be    carried    out)    are    the  burdens 
which   he  will  have  to   carry  throughout  the  journey. 
These  are  to  be  his  only  burdens,  for  he  has  already 
rid  himself  of  all  necessities  imposed  upon  him  from 
without. 

2.  He  realizes  that  the  road  before  him  has  many 
latent  things  in  store  for  him.     He  finds   that   on   this 
great  public  highway  he  must  meet  with  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men.    He  has,  however,  learned  the  "pro 
found  lesson  of  reception"  and  there  shall  be  "none  but 
shall  be  dear"  to  him. 

3.  He  addresses  the  objects  along  the  highway  as 
if  they  were  spiritually  endowed  —  "the  spirits  there 
of    are  the  ideas  which  Whitman    can    associate  with 
these  objects.    In  the  verse: 

wYon  light  that  wraps  me  and  all  things  in  delicate  and  equable 
showers", 

light  is  symbolic  of  the  soul. 

4.  5,  6,  etc.    Here  the  theme  of  Whitman's  chants 
is  Being  (ovoia]  as  opposed  to  Culture  so-called,  becoming 
(yeveois),  or  as  he  calls  it  here,  "the  fluid  and  attaching 
character",  "presence"    or  personal   magnetism,    as  op 
posed  to  "formules",  "bat-eyed  and  materialistic  priests". 


cf.  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
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SONG' OP  THE  BROAD-AXE:  This  poem  might 
be  .called  a  song  of  the  Associated  Idea.  Just  as  the 
substance  of  Schiller's  "Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke"  is 
largely  subjective,  so  this  poem  passes  from  the  object 
ive  in  §  2,  3,  8,  9,  10  to  the  subjective  in  §  4,  7,  11, 
12.  It  was  undoubtedly  designed  in  imitation  of  "Das 
Lied  yon  der  Glocke",  (but  it  bears  little  resemblance 
to  Longfellow's  "Building  of  the  Ship").  For  example,  cf.: 

"The  forge-furnace  is  there,  the  melt  is  accomplish'd,  the  ham- 
mersmen  are   at  hand  with   their    tongs    and  ham 
mers." 
and 

,,Fest  gemauert  in  der  Erden 
Steht  die  Form,  aus  Lehm  gebrannt. 
Heute  mufi  die  Glocke  werden! 
Frisch,  Gesellen,  seid  zur  Hand!" 

§  3.  Ideas  are  associated  as  follows:  the  thought 
of  the  axe  at  the  wood-pile  during  a  storm  (11.  1-3), 
a  storm  at  sea,  etc.  (11.  4-6),  settlements  in  the  New 
World  (11.  7-11),  love  of  adventure  (11.  12-16),  the 
iardy  life  of  the  butcher,  lumberman,  etc.  (11.  17-20), 
the  building  of  a  house  (11.  21-30),  the  building  of  a 
store-house  (11.  31-36),  the  spar-yard  (11.  37-42), 
fighting  the  flames  in  a  city  (11. 43-48),  the  forge- 
furnace  (11.  49-52),  the  past  users  of  the  axe  (11.  52-69). 

§  4.  Here  Whitman  speculates  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul:  the  endurance  of  "  personal  qualities"  and 
the  non-endurance  of  all  "material  things".  "Nothing 
endures  but  personal  qualities",  he  says.  This  alone 
"invigorates  life"  and  "death".  All  else  is  but  "show" 
and  "passes". 

§  5.  A  city's  greatness  depends  not  on  its  material 
but  on  its  spiritual  development.  That  city  is  greatest 
.where  internal  authority,  the  moral  law  from  within,  is 
recognized  as  superior  to  external  authority,  the  laws 
from  without ;  where  faith  in  humanity  and  love  abound ; 
where  the  People  and  the  general  Idea  rule;  where 
equality  of  man  is  illustrated;  etc. 

3* 
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§  6.  Being,  personal  magnetism  or  man's  person 
ality,  answers  the  dispute  on  the  soul  and  offsets  the 
materiality  of  any  city  or  land. 

§  7.  The  internal  soul,  the  Idea,  is  to  the  body, 
or  external  appearance,  what  the  ore  is  to  the  mine. 
It  serves  and  has  served  all  great  works  on  land  and 
sea,  all  times,  all  men,  not  only  the  living  but  also 
the  dead. 

SONG  OF  THE  RED-WOOD  TREE:  This  poem  is 
a  good  example  of  rhetorical  vision,  or,  as  Whitman 
suggests,  of  spiritual  sight:  "in  my  soul  I  plainly  heard"- 
Here  are  some  of  the  themes:  moral  freedom  versus 
necessity  ("spiritual  manhood  . .  .  giving  not  taking  law"), 
spirituality  versus  materiality  in  America  ("the  moral 
essence  of  all  the  vast  materials  of  America"),  the 
universal  and  the  immortal  idea,  ("universal  deathless 
germs"),  America  the  real  and  ideal  ("the  genius  of 
the  modern,  child  of  the  real  and  ideal"),  etc. 

SONG  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL:  Whitman  is  in 
spired  by  the  muse  to  sing  the  universal,  the  perfect 
something  innate  and  latent  in  universal  man,  the  "seed 
perfection"  within  the  vulgar  exterior,  "the  measureless 
grossness  and  the  slag". 

§  2.  The  soul  is  more  than  all  intellect,  "above  all 
science".  Through  it  the  objective  leads  to  the  sub 
jective  ("the  real  to  the  ideal  tends"),  the  partial  flows 
to  the  permanent,  evil  so-called  as  well  as  the  good  is 
justified.  It  is  the  electric  quality  of  good  and  joyous 
being  that  alone  is  universal  in  man. 

§  3.  The  spiritual  in  man  lifts  him  above  all 
earthly  sorrow  and  disease;  it  sees  perfection  in  imper 
fection  (cf.  "Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  Titus 
1:15),  harmony  in  discord,  and  a  final  moral  purpose 
in  everything. 

§  4.  For  this  moral  purpose,  "the  scheme's  cul 
mination",  and  its  reality,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  herself,  has  America  come  into  being.  She,  too, 
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has  a  spiritual  self  tending  to  the  ideal,  to  deific  faith 
in  a  divine  plan,  to  immortality,  to  universal  love,  etc. 

ON  THE  BEACH  AT  NIGHT:  The  substance  of 
this  poem  is  largely  subjective.  The  lord-star  Jupiter 
represents  the  spiritual,  the  internal,  the  real,  the  su 
perior,  the  immortal,  in  man;  the  clouds  represent  matter, 
the  external,  the  apparent,  the  inferior,  the  mortal  in 
man. 

SONG  OF  THE  BANNER  AT  DAYBREAK:  This 
poem  has  a  dramatic  setting.  The  Pennant  and  Banner 
represent  the  abstract,  the  idea,  the  universal,  the  spir 
itual,  the  permanently  real;  the  Child  is  the  spiritualist 
representing  conception,  faith,  etc.  (cf.  "a  little  child 
shall  lead  them7',  Isa.  11  : 6,  and  "The  child  is  father 
of  the  Man",  Wordsworth);  the  Father  is  the  materialist, 
representing  perception,  reason,  etc.;  the  Poet  represents 
both  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  chiefly  the  spiritual, 
for  "a  little  child  taught  me"  he  says. 

SONG  OF  THE  ANSWERER:  §  1.  The  language 
is  largely  allegorical.  The  "Answerer"  is  a  general 
term  for  anyone  who  applies  the  universal  moral  laws 
of  humanity  in  his  solution  of  the  conduct  of  life,  for 
anyone  who  has  the  pass-key  of  hearts  and  has  en 
trance  to  all  and  is  all.  He  represents  the  soul  of  man, 
the  one  unchanging  and  absolute  reality,  which  recognizes 
no  differences  in  "ranks,  colours,  races,  creeds,  sexes, 
etc.",  which  interprets  all  things,  even  itself,  in  the  light 
of  itself,  which  sees  everything  in  the  light  of  itself 
and  is  seen  only  in  its  own  light, 

§  2.  The  poet  is  the  Answerer.  He  represents 
the  general  moral  law  (light)  in  humanity;  he  settles 
justice,  reality,  immortality,  the  virtues;  he  possesses 
divine  instinct,  the  law  of  reason,  breadth  of  vision,  etc., 
and  recognizes  science.  Through  him  are  formed  religion, 
politics,  war,  peace,  etc.;  he  balances  ranks,  colours, 
races,  etc. ;  for  him  death  is  the  entrance  to  the  eternal 
world;  faith  is  his  strength  and  support. 
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BY  BLUE  ONTARIO'S  SHORE:  §  2.  Whitman 
again  sings  Being,  nativity,  the  inherent  and  primal 
quality  in  one's  self,  which  is  its  own  excuse  for  being 
and  is  incapable  of  change  from  influences  outside  of 
those  in  itself: 

"What   we  are  we  are,   nativity  is  answer  enough  to  objections, 
We  wield  ourselves  as  a  weapon  is  wielded" 

and  according  to  which  all  else  has  but  a  relative  value *) : 

"Nothing  is  sinful  to  us  outside  of  ourselves, 
Whatever  appears,  whatever  does  not  appear,  we  are  beautiful  or 
sinful  in  ourselves  only." 

,.>,     -\     (cf.  Song  of  the  Universal.) 

§  '3.  This  being  is  vouchsafed  to  each  and  every 
person  by  virtue  of  his  birth  and  makes  "supremes" 
of  all. 

§  4.  Whitman  utters  his  contempt  for  Culture  (be 
coming)  as  opposed  to  the  eternal  qualities  of  being. 

"Fear  grace,  elegance,    civilisation,  delicatesse". 

§  5.  In  every  period  in  the  world's  history  always 
one  nation,  by  the  law  of  things,  has  led  the  rest.  Since 
America  holds  in  herself  the  qualities  best  befitting  the 
Soul,  her  time  has  come  to  lead. 

§  9.  A  spiritual  element  is  necessary  to  fuse  the 
States  into  an  aggregate  whole,  or  "compact  organism"  — 
material  ties  and  force,  or  necessity  imposed  from 
without,  are  of  no  account.  Poets  alone,  "all  native  and 
grand",  can  furnish  this  "living  principle",  poets  from 
whose  tongue  will  issue  the  fire  of  love,  and  whose  eyes 
can  pierce  the  innermost  core  of  Democracy. 

§  10.  Whitman  continues  to  define  the  true  poet 
The  true  poet  is  the  "equable  man",  "the  arbiter  of  the 
universe",  the  key  to  the  universe,  for  by  him  and  in 
him  things  are  given  true  relative  value: 

"Not  in  him  but  off  from  him  things  are  grotesque,  eccentric,  fail 
of  their  full  returns/  (cf.  §  2.). 


x)  Closely  allied  to  Kant's  "Das  Ding  in  mir"  as  opposed  to 
'Das  Ding  an  sich". 
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In  peace  he  is  the  spirit  of  peace;  in  war  he  is 
the  spirit  of  war,  more  powerful  than  all  material  things. 
He  is  faith,  personified;  he  is  judgment  itself,  because 
he  has  the  law  of  justice  within  him ;  he  praises  all 
things;  he  does  not  dispute  God  nor  eternity,  for  he 
sees  the  permanently  real  in  men  and  women ;  he  chants 
"the  great  Idea"  of  perfect  and  free  and  equal  indi 
viduals. 

§  11.  The  poet's  mission  is  to  chant  the  great 
Idea. 

§  12.  Furthermore,  he  must  know  the  first  latent 
principles  of  American  democracy;  he  must  be  faithful 
to  things;  he  must  be  of  the  whole  People;  must  ex 
hibit  a  strong  being  —  America's  archetype  of  personality; 
must  supply  what  is  universal;  must  see  the  "real  cus 
todians  of  America  behind  the  apparent  custodians". 
In  short,  his  field  of  labor  in  America  is  to  be  the 
eternal  not  the  temporal,  the  native  not  the  acquired, 
the  internal  not  the  external,  the  universal  not  the  partial, 
faith  not  reason,  etc. 

In  §  15,  Whitman  again  sings  individuality,  and  in 
§§  16,  17,  18,  Nativity. 

UNNAMED  LANDS:  The  soul  of  man  is  inde 
structible  and  has  a  moral  and  final  purpose  in  the  world 
—  it  is  the  *  scheme  of  the  world",  and  every  mortal,  past, 
present  and  future,  belongs  to  the  scheme  as  worked 
out.  The  men  and  women  of  all  the  past  ages,  invisible 
to  us,  still  exist  —  in  the  results  of  their  activities,  their 
works.  Their  results  await  them  in  the  unseen  world. 

THOU  MOTHER  WITH  THY  EQUAL  BROOD: 
§  1.  Whitman  would  sing  the  one  identity,  the  Union, 
formed  out  of  the  many  States;  the  immortality  of  the 
Union;  the  real  Union  and  how  it  may  be  accomplish'd; 
faith  in  the  future. 

§  2.  He  will  soar  to  sing  Nativity,  "the  tran 
scendent-Union",  the  thought  on  God  and  the  immortal 
reality,  or  the  immortal  idea. 
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§  3.  Vision,  conception  and  absolute  faith  are  to 
formulate  the  Modern  out  of  the  poems,  churches,  arts 
of  Democray,  comprising  science.  The  latent  germs  for 
the  formation  of  the  New  World  have  been  maturing 
in  the  Old  World,  "unwitting  to  itself",  and  Democracy 
is  destined  to  come  to  its  own. 

§  5.  In  §§  4,  5,  6,  Whitman  reaches  the  height 
t)f  his  adoration  and  hope  for  Democracy  and  his  highly 
speculative  mind  becomes  lost  in  the  imaginative. 

"World  of  the  real  —  world  of  the  twain  in  one, 
World   of  the  soul,  born  by  the  World  of  the  real  alone,  led  to 
identity,   body,  by  it  alone." 

Around  this  theme  his  speculations  turn.  He  can 
hardly  comprehend  and  define  the  New  World  and  can 
only  prophesy  for  her.  He  sees  in  her  the  embodiment 
of  the  soul  of  men ;  through  this  potentiality  she  has  the 
whole  future  of  mankind  latent  within  herself,  "the 
moral  and  spiritual"  as  well  as  "the  material  civilization". 

§  6.  America  accepting  with  "unprecedented  faith, 
God's  faith",  the  rule  of  God  is  to  be  a  rule  unto  her 
self.  From  her  and  with  her  as  from  "the  general 
inner  earth"  are  to  emerge  three  laws:  the  laws  of 
Ensemble,  Evolution  and  Freedom.  In  her  is  "the 
immortal  with  the  mortal  blent" ;  with  her  and  her 
destinies  rest  the  soul  and  its  destinies,  the  "real  real" 
as  the  final  purpose  of  all  the  "apparitions  of  the  real"'. 

I  SAW  OLD  GENERAL  AT  BAY:  Whitman  chooses 
the  allegory  to  express  his  ethical  views.  The  "old 
general"  (if  we  may  speculate)  represents  the  general 
unchanging  moral  law  which  man  receives  by  intuition 
and  faith.  To  obey  this  law,  or  moral  force,  means  moral 
freedom  and  cheerful  resignation  to  a  final  purpose  in 
all  things. 

"I  saw  old  General  at  bay, 

(Old  as  he  was,  his  grey  eyes  yet  shone  out  in  battle  like  stars,) 
His  small  force  was  now  completely  hemm'd  in,  in  his  works, 
He   call'd   for  volunteers   to   run    the  enemy's  lines,   a  desperate 
emergency, 
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I   saw  a  hundred  and  more  step  forth  from  the  ranks,   but  two 

or  three  were  selected, 
I    saw  them  receive   their   orders  aside,  they  listen'd  with  care, 

the  adjutant  was  very  grave, 
I  saw  them  depart  with  cheerfulness,    freely  risking  their  lives." 

AS  I  WALK  THESE  BROAD  MAJESTIC  DAYS: 
The  themes  are:  the  Idea,  the  superior,  the  absolute 
reality  versus  the  real  here  (versus  the  unreal),  the 
universal,  moral  freedom,  the  spiritual  world  (the  visions) 
of  poets. 

STARTING  FROM  PAUMANOK :  §  6.  Whitman  will 
chant  "the  body  and  mortality"  in  order  to  chant  best 
the  soul  and  immortality,  or  he  will  chant  "the  material 
in  order  to  chant  best  the  spiritual".  "The  One"  formed 
out  of  all,  whose  head  is  over  all  (cf.  Still  though  the 
One  I  sing),  he  will  sing. 

§  7.  Faith  in  humanity  and  the  People,  he  will 
sing,  and  the  universal  evil  so-called  as  well  as  the 
good  in  humanity,  "Omnes!  Omnes!"  He  chants  the 
moral  final  purpose  in  the  universe,  a  predestination 
may-be  ("It  may  be  I  am  destin'd  to  utter"  . .  .,  "I  say 
the  whole  earth  and  all  the  stars  in  the  sky  are  for 
religion's  sake"),  the  divine  endowment  in  man,  the 
certainty  of  his  eternal  life,  the  spirituality  of  a  nation 
as  the  only  hope  for  its  permanent  reality,  etc. 

§  8.  Religion  provides  a  man  with  the  highest 
spirituality.  Material  things,  "ostensible  realities",  are 
for  it  but  the  fuel  to  kindle  this  spirituality. 

§  9.  Love  is  a  great  satisfying  portion;  absolute 
conscience  (cf.  Democratic  Vistas,  p.  69)  is  equally  as 
great  —  rising  "beyond  materials",  it  is  the  permanent  and 
universal  moral  force  in  humankind. 

SONG  OF  JOYS A) :  This  is  a  song  of  spiritual  joys 
transcending  the  material  joys,  of  joys  of  the  soul  versus 
joys  of  the  body,  of  spiritual  sight  versus  material  sight  —  a 


See  under  Aesthetic  Poems,  under  which  it  may  be  classed. 
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song  that  the  exterior  shall  be  subordinated  to  the  in 
terior,  etc.     We  quote  a  few  explanatory  lines: 

.  .  .  "proving  my  interior  soul  impregnable, 
And  nothing  exterior  shall  ever  take  command  of  me." 
"0  the  joy  of  my  soul  leaning  pois'd  on  itself,  receiving  identity 
through  materials  and  loving  them,  observing  charac 
ters  and  absorbing  them, 
My  soul  vibrated  back  to  me  from  them,   from  sight,  hearing, 

touch,  reason  .  .  . 
The  real  life  of  my  senses  and  flesh  transcending  my  senses  and 

flesh, 
My  body  done  with  materials,   my  sight  done  with  my  material 

eyes",  .  .  . 
(cf.  "Eyes  of  my  soul  seeing  perfection".   Song  At  Sunset.) 

Here  we  have  the  transcendental  versus  the  experimen 
tal.    Cf.  also: 

"The   spirit   receives  from  the  body  just  as  much  as  it  gives  to 
the  body,  if  not  more/  (Song  of  Prudence.) 

SONG  OF  PRUDENCE:  The  themes  are:  Time 
and  Space,  reality,  immortality,  the  soul,  moral  purpose, 
"the  indirect"  versus  "the  direct  lifetime",  the  spirit 
versus  the  body,  charity  (love),  Being,  law  (of  Nature), 
the  cause  (idea),  the  divine  in  man. 

TESTS:  The  internal  versus  the  external,  the  su 
perior  versus  the  inferior,  the  soul,  moral  law,  moral 
freedom  versus  necessity,  the  permanent  and  innate. 

ASSURANCES:  Faith,  the  soul,  the  unknown  versus 
the  known,  the  latent,  immortality,  infinity,  final  purpose 
(predestination),  Time  and  Space,  the  interior  versus  the 
exterior,  etc. 

ARE  YOU  THE  NEW  PERSON  DRAWN  TO 
WARD  ME:  The  I,  or  real  self,  the  ideal,  love,  faith, 
the  internal  versus  the  external,  the  latent  versus  the 
acquired,  the  real  versus  the  unreal  (illusion). 

NOT  YOUTH  PERTAINS  TO  ME:  The  innate 
versus  the  acquired,  love,  the  spiritual  versus  the  aesthetic 
and  intellect,  (cf .  "  When  I  heard  the  Learn'd  Astro 
nomer"). 
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TO  THINK  OF  TIME:  Infinity  and  eternity, 
spirit  versus  body,  immortality  versus  mortality  ("vulgar 
fate"),  the  spiritual  versus  the  material,  moral  purpose, 
moral  law,  the  unknown  versus  the  known,  the  per 
manent  versus  the  changeable  ("transient")  life,  death 
and  immortality,  etc. 

Here  also  belong:  "With  Antecedents",  "On  the 
Beach  at  Night  Alone",  "OMe!  OLifel",  "Gliding  O'er 
All",  "A  Clear  Midnight",  "How  Solemn  as  One  by 
One",  "So  Long!",  "Thoughts",  " As  at  Thy  Portals  also 
Death",  "0  Star  of  France",  "Whispers  of  Heavenly 
Death",  "Yet,  Yet,  Ye  Downcast  Hours",  "Kosmos", 
"Voices",  etc. 

b)  Aesthetic  Poems. 

Plato  does  not  differentiate  between  Ethics  and 
Aesthetics,  or  between  the  Idea  of  the  good  and  the 
Idea  of  the  beautiful.  With  Whitman  the  Aesthetic  bor 
ders  closely  on  the  Ethical,  and  plays  the  second  most 
important  role  in  his  poetry.  In  "There  was  a  child  went 
forth",  he  gives  us  the  clue  to  his  aesthetic  poems.  He  says : 

"There  was  a  child  went  forth  every  day, 

And  the  first  object  that  he  look'd  upon,  that  object  he  became, 

And  that  object   became  part  of  him  for  the  day  or  a  certain 
part  of  the  day, 

Or  for  many  years  or  stretching  cycles  of  years".1) 

also  in  "Proud  Music  of  the  Storm" : 

"Come  for  I  have  found  the  clew  I  sought  so  long, 
Let  us  go  forth  refresh'd  amid  the  day, 
Cheerfully  tallying  life,  walking  the  world,  the  real, 
Nourish'd  henceforth  by  our  celestial  dream." 2) 

J)  cf.  Wordsworth: 

"Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower 

Then  Nature  said,  A  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  was  never  sown; 

This  child  I  to  myself  will  take; 

She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 

A  Lady  of  my  own." 

(cf.  Coleridge's  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.) 
2)  cf.  Wordsworth: 
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Such  poems  in  which  the  beautiful  is  celebrated 
are:  "Warble  for  Lilac-Time",  "0  Magnet  South",  "Song 
at  Sunset",  "Give  Me  the  Splendid  Silent  Sun",  "There 
was  a  Child  Went  Forth",  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the 
Door-  Yard  Bloom'd"  "Proud  Music  of  the  Storm",  "Man- 
hatta",  "Song  of  Joys",  "Beautiful  Women",  "A  Farm 
Picture",  etc. 

Generally  speaking,  Whitman's  aesthetic  poems  are 
also  among  the  more  harmonious  of  his  poems.  The 
most  harmonious  undoubtedly  are:  the  lyric,  "Out  of 
the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking"  ;  the  elegiac,  "When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Door-  Yard  Bloom'd",  "Proud  Music 
of  the  Storm",  "Song  of  the  Redwood  Tree",  (the  first 
two  of  which  are  especially  strong  also  in  sentiment). 
Others  are:  "Eighteen-Sixty-One",  and  "The  Dalliance 
of  the  Eagles",  in  which  the  diction  is  well  adapted 
to  the  feeling.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  his 
diction  is  best,  his  imagery  richest,  and  his  rhythm 
unusually  smooth  in  his  harmonious  poems. 

c)  Imagery. 

In  many  of  Whitman's  poems  Imagery  plays  such 
an  important  and  exclusive  role  in  distinction  from 
speculation  or  pure  metaphysics  as  a  field  for  poetry 
(as  illustrated  above),  that  the  subject  calls  for  important 
consideration.  His  poetry,  in  general,  is  rich  in  imagery. 
In  this  field  he  is  in  keeping  with  the  conventional 
form  of  poetry,  and  this  is  the  more  striking  since  he 
uses  in  mosj^of  his  purely  itnaginative  poems  a  definite, 


or  almost  definite,^  metrTcaT  scheme  ~~ang^Dftgn~rt 
alJitCTafion7~anJ  what  is  stiljMnoie  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  m  his~speculative  poems  those^eTseTor  portions 

.  .  .  "when  the  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling  place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies:  Oh!  then 
If  Solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Should  be  thy  portion,  .  .  ." 
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are  the  most  definite  in  form  and  tone  quality  which 
are  the  most  imaginative.  This  coincidence  is  very 
evident  and  apparent  whenever  Apostrophe  occurs  (as 
will  be  seen  later).  (See  under  Style.)  Such  poems, 
important  chiefly  for  their  imagery  and  rhythm,  are: 
"In  Cabin'd  Ships  at  Sea",  "For  You  0  Democracy", 
"Pioneers!  0  Pioneers!",  "To  the  Man-of-War  Bird", 
"Beat!  Beat!  Drums!",  "Dirge  for  Two  Veterans", 
"Look  down  Fair  Moon",  "Delicate  Cluster",  "0  Captain! 
My  Captain",  "Proud  Music  of  the  Storm",  "Thou  Orb 
Aloft  Full-Dazzling",  "Ashes  of  Soldiers",  "Joy,  Shipmate, 
Joy!",  "Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Eocking",  "When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Door- Yard  Bloom'd",  etc. 

Poems  like:  "Cavalry  Crossing  a  Ford",  "Bivouac 
on  a  Mountainside",  "An  Army  Corps  on  the  March", 
aim  to  paint  by  their  graphic  description  life-size  pictures 
for  the  mind.  Closely  allied  to  these  poems,  because 
of  their  narrative  and  descriptive  power  in  depicting 
vivid  experiences,  are:  "Vigil  Strange  I  Kept  on  the 
Field  one  Night",  "A  Sight  in  Camp  in  the  Daybreak 
grey  and  dim",  "A  March  in  the  Eanks  Hard-Prest 
and  the  Eoad  Unknown",  "The  Artilleryman's  Vision", 
"The  Wound  Dresser"  (very  strong  also  in  senti 
ment)  and  "The  Dalliance  of  the  Eagles".  To  be  mentioned 
here  are:  "A  Farm  Picture",  "The  Runner",  "Mother 
and  Babe". 

The  figures  of  speech  most  frequently  used  are 
(given  perhaps  in  the  order  of  their  frequency) :  Apostrophe, 
Vision,  Personification,  Interrogation  and  Exclamation, 
Metaphor,  Simile,  Metonymy,  Antithesis,  Hyperbole, 
Oxymoron,  etc.  Examples  are  here  given : 

1.  The  Apostrophe.  This  figure  is  employed  by  far 
the  most  frequently.  It  is  a  characteristic  figure  of 
almost  every  poem — often  it  characterizes  the  whole 
poem,  as  —  "To  Thee  Old  Cause",  "To  You",  "Shut  not 
your  Doors",  "Poets  to  Come",  "Crossing  Brooklyn 
Ferry",  "Thou  Mother  with'  thy  Equal  Brood".  "City 
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of  Ships",  "Barest  Thou  now  0  Soul",  etc.  The  following 
examples  will  illustrate  the  different  forms  in  which  it 
occurs: 

a)  inanimate  objects  addressed  as  animate. 

"Then  falter  not,  0  book,  fulfil  your  destiny." 

"Thou  orb   aloft  full  dazzling!     thou  hot  October  noon!" 

"Flood- tide  below  me!     I  see  you  face  to  face." 

b)  the  absent  ones  addressed  as  if  present. 

"You  who  celebrate  bygones." 

"What  do  you  seek  so  pensive  and  silent?" 

"What  do  you  need  camerado?" 

"Whoever  you  are,  now  I  place  my  hand  upon  you"  .  .  . 

c)  the  past  or  future  addressed  as  the  present. 

"0  past!     0  happy  life!     0  songs  of  joy!" 

"Poets  to  come!  orators,  singers,  musicians  to  come!" 

"To  you  yet  unborn  these  seeking  you." 

d)  the  dead  as  if  living. 

"0  Captain!    my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells." 
"Vigil  final  for  you  brave  boy,   I  could  not  save   you,  swift  was 
your  death." 

e)  birds  as  human  beings. 

"Sing  on,  sing  on  you  grey-brown  bird!" 

2.  Vision.  This  figure  is  characteristic  of,  "Whispers 
of  Heavenly  Death",  "The  Artilleryman's  Vision",    "On 
the  Beach   at   Night",    "Song  of   the  Eedwood  Tree", 
"Song   of   the   Broad-axe",    "Song    of   the   Banner   at 
Daybreak,    *  Proud  Music   of  the  Storm",    "Out    of  the 
Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking",  etc.    Examples  are: 

"A  Phantom  arose  before  me  with  distrustful  aspect." 

"I  hear  America  singing,  the  varied  carols  I  hear." 

"Father  what  is  that  in  the  sky  beckoning  to  me  with  long  finger?" 

"And  what  does  it  say  to  me  all  the  while?" 

3.  Personification.    Some  of  the  verses  quoted  above 
may  be  taken  as  examples.    Others  are: 

"Voice  of  a  mighty  dying  tree  in  the  redwood  forest  dense." 
"Year  that  suddenly  sang  by  the  mouths  of  the  round-lipp'd  cannon." 
"Lo,  Victress  on  the  peaks, 

"Where  thou  with  mighty  brow  regarding  the  world", 
"the  laughing  locomotive",  "the  ripe  breath  of  autumn",  "Fierce- 
throated  beauty"  (locomotive). 
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4.  Interrogation. 

"Was  anybody  asking  to  see  the  soul?" 

"What  place  is  besieged,    and  vainly  tries  to    raise   the   siege?" 

"And  who  but  I  should  be  the  poet  of  comrades?" 

5.  Exclamation.       The  Exclamation    is    used    most 
frequently  in  "A  Song  of  Joys"  where  it  characterizes 
almost  every  verse. 

"0  the  joy  of  a  manly  selfhood!" 
"0  to  make  the   most  jubilant  song!" 

6.  Metaphor. 

"From  the  walls  of  the  powerful  fortress'd  house"1) 

.  .  .  "I  think  this  face  is  the  face  of  the  Christ  himself." 

"Till  with  ominous  hum  our  hive2)  at  daybreak  pour'd  out  its  myriads." 

7.  Simile.    The  Simile  is  comparatively  rare. 

"Love  like  the  light  silently  wrapping  all." 

"Something  for  you  is  pouring  now  more  than  Niagara  pouring." 

"Sure  as  the  ship  of  all,  the  Earth  itself, 

So  thee  0  ship  of  France." 

8.  Metonymy. 

a)  the  thing-  for  the  thing  signified. 

"To  carry  buildings  and  streets  with  you  afterward  wherever  you  go." 

b)  effect  for  the  cause. 

Til  pour  the  verse  with  the  streams  of  blood"  .  .  . 
.  .  .  "he  can  make  every  word  he  speaks  draw  blood". 

c)  means  for  the  instrument. 

.  .  .  "more  beautiful  than  words  can  tell." 
"Have  the  past  struggles  succeeded?" 

9.  Synecdoche.   A  special  form  of  Metonymy :   a  part 
for  the  whole. 

"I  sat  studying  at  the  feet  of  the  great  master." 
"And  with  him  horse  and  foot,  and  parks  of  artillery, 
"And  artillery-men,  the  deadliest  that  ever  fired  gun". 

10.  Antithesis. 

"Many  the  hardships,  few  the  joys"  .  .  . 
"Winds  blow  south,  or  winds  blow  north, 
Day  come  white,  or  night  come  black." 
"Singing  all  time,  minding  no  time", 
"Low  on  the  ground  and  high  in  the  air." 


*)  Figurative  of  the  body. 

8)  Figurative  of  New  York  City. 
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11.  Oxymoron. 

.  .  .  "death  making  me  really  undying." 

"Our  life  is  closed,  our  life  begins." 

"Not  a  mark  not  a  record  remains  —  and  yet  all  remains." 

"delicious  hardens,"   "the  sweet  hell  within." 

12.  Hyperbole. 

"Nor  red1)  from  Europe's  old  dynastic  slaughter-house, 

Area  of  murder-plots  of  thrones,  with  scent  left  yet  of  wars  and 

scaffolds  everywhere." 
"Or  is  it  the  plashing  of  tears?  the  measureless  waters  of  human 

tears?" 
...  "it  has  called  the  dead  out  of  the  earth!" 

13.  Allegory.    (See    "I    saw  old   General   at  Bay", 
"Song  of  the  Open  Koad",   under  Speculative   Poems.) 

"Afoot  and  light-hearted  I  take  to  the  open  road, 

Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me, 

The  long   brown  path   before   me   leading  wherever  I  choose."2) 

14.  Hypallage: 

"The  ripe  breath  of  autumn",  instead  of:  the  scent  (breath) 
of  ripe  fruit  in  autumn. 

"You  shall  scatter  with  lavish  hand",  instead  of:  you  shall 
scatter  lavishly  with  your  hand. 

"Who  spread  their  reach'd  hands  toward  you",  instead  of: 
who  reached  toward  you  their  spread  hand. 

15.  Use  of  abstract  for  concrete  terms. 

"To  see  no  possession  but  you  may  possess  it." 

16.  Climax. 

"To  look  strife,  torture,  prison,  popular  odium,  face  to  face." 

We  shall  illustrate  his  frequent  use  of  Imagery  by 
the  following  extracts: 

"Soothe!  soothe!  soothe! 

Close  on  its  wave  soothes  the  wave  behind, 

And  again  another  behind  embracing  and  lapping,  every  one  close, 

But  my  love  soothes  not  me,  not  me." 

"Low  hangs  the  moon,  it  rose  late, 

't  is  lagging  —  0  I  think  it  is  heavy  with  love,  with  love." 

"0  madly  the  sea  pushes  upon  the  land, 

With  love,  with  love." 


J)  Refers  to  the  Redwood  Tree. 

2)  See  under  "Song  of  the  Open  Road. 
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"0  night!  do  I  not  see  my  love  fluttering  out  among  the  breakers? 

What  is  that  little  black  thing  I  see  there  in  the  white?* 

"Loud!  loud!  loud! 

Loud  I  call  to  you,  my  love! 

High  and  clear  I  shoot  my  voice  over  the  waves, 

Surely  you  must  know  who  is  here,  is  here, 

You  must  know  who  I  am,  my  love." 

"Low-hanging  moon! 

What  is  that  dusky  spot  in  your  brown  yellow? 

0  it  is  the  shape,  the  shape  of  my  mate! 

0  moon  do  not  keep  her  from  me  any  longer." 

(Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking.) 

Verses  1  and  2 :  Exclamation,  as  also  the  inter 
jection  0  in  verses  6,  7,  etc.  Verses  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8: 
Personification.  Verses  9  —  end:  Apostrophe  and  Per 
sonification.  Verses  9,  10,  17:  Interrogation.  Verses 
2—4:  implied  Simile.  Verses  10,  17:  Vision  (Hallu 
cination-like),  It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  verses 
are  not  only  rich  in  imagery  but  also  strong  in  sentiment. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  verses  strong  in 
sentiment  are  rich  in  Imagery. 

"Sail,  sail  thy  best,  ship  of  Democracy, 

Of  value  is  thy  freight,  'tis  not  the  Present  only, 

The  Past  is  also  stored  in  thee, 

Thou  holdest  not  the  venture  of  thyself  alone,  not  of  the  Western 

continent  alone, 
Earth's  resume  entire  floats  on  thy  keel  0  ship,   is  steadied  by 

thy  spars, 
With   thee  Time  voyages  in  trust,   the   antecedent   nations  sink 

or  swim  with  thee, 
With  all  their  ancient  struggles,  martyrs,  heroes,  epics,  wars,  thou 

bear'st  the  other  continents, 

Theirs,  theirs  as  much  as  thine,  the  destination-port  triumphant ; 
Steer  then  with  good  strong  hand  and  wary  eye  0  helmsman, 

thou  carriest  great  companions, 
Venerable  priestly  Asia  sails  this  day  with  thee, 
And  royal  feudal  Europe  sails  this  day  with  thee." 

(Thou  Mother  with  thy  Equal  Brood.) 

Here  we  have  Apostrophe  in  all  the  verses;  the 
Methaphor  in  "ship  of  Democracy",  "freight",  etc.;  Per 
sonification  twice  in  all  the  verses  except  the  first, 
where  it  is  used  only  once. 
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The  Analogy. 

Whitman  is  very  fond  of  drawing  analogies.  "This", 
he  says,  "is  the  image -making  faculty,  coping  with  material 
creation",1)  and  by  means  of  it  he  often  arrives  at  an 
understanding  of  the  theoretical: 

"Who,  out  of  the  theory  of  the  earth  and  of  his  or  her 
body  understands  by  subtle  analogies  all  other  theories/2). 

In  "This  Compost"  the  poet  makes  Democracy's 
rule  analogous  to  Nature's  occult  power  of  transformation 
in  the  earth;8)  so  also  in  "Wandering  at  Noon",  Demo 
cracy's  rule  is  analogous  to  Nature's  occult  power  of 
transformation  in  the  thrush.  Other  good  examples  of 
the  analogy  are  in  "As  I  Watch'd  the  Ploughman  Plough 
ing",  where  Life  and  Death  are  analogous  to  the  tillage 
and  the  harvest  respectively  of  the  farmer;  "The  Prairie- 
grass  Dividing" ;  in  "To  Old  Age",  where  old  age  is 
analogous  to  the  estuary  of  a  large  river,  etc.;  in  "Demo 
cratic  Vistas",  (p.  82),  where  the  evolution  of  Democracy 
is  analogous  to  the  evolution  of  man,  etc.  The  analogy 
is  really  another  form  of  the  Simile. 

Part  II.  Style  of  Leaves  of  Grass. 

Whitman,  generally  speaking,  seeks  to  depart  from 
strict  conventionality  and  mechanism  in  his  poetry,  yet 
he  does  not  seem  able  to  do  so  entirely.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  verses  in  his  poetry  in  which  he 
observes  a  fixed  metrical  scheme.  Whether  he  introduces 
these  because  he  feels  it  necessary  to  break  the  mono 
tony  that  may  eventually  be  produced  by  his  long  irreg 
ular  verses,  or  because  he  feels  such  a  regularity  in 
best  keeping  with  the  substance  of  the  verses  or  the 
feeling,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  more  probable.  It  is  also  probable  that  as  an  in- 


*)  Dem.  Vistas  p.  74. 

2)  Kosmos. 

3)  cf.  Dem.  Vistas  p.  17. 
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spired  muse  he  found  it  difficult  at  times  to  write  irregular 
verses  —  the  opening  lines  of  a  few  of  his  peems  almost 
allow  us  to  infer  this.  (See  below.)  At  any  rate,  it  can 
be  safely  said  that  the  verses  do  not  vary  at  random, 
for  8no  work  of  art  is  produced  at  random"! 

There  are  four  poems  with  a  perfect  or  almost  perfect 
metrical  scheme,  two  of  which  are  also  rimed.  These  are: 
*  Pioneers!  0  Pioneers!",  "  Ethiopia  Saluting  the  Colors", 
"Dirge  for  Two  Veterans",  "0  Captain!  My  Captain!". 
Almost  equally  as  interesting  are:  "Beat!  Beat!  Drums!", 
"Old  War  Dreams",  "Patrolling  Barnegat",  "After  the 
Sea-Ship",  "Joy,  Shipmate,  Joy!",  "The  Dalliance  of  the 
Eagles",  and  the  introductory  stanzas  of  "Song  of  the 
Broad-Axe",  "Song  of  the  Answerer",  "Boston  Ballad", 
RThou  Orb  Aloft  Full  Dazzling".  Less  interesting  from  the 
point  of  external  structure  are:  "For  You  0  Democracy", 
"Eidolons",  "Sparkles  from  the  Wheel",  "Song  of  the 
Universal",  "Abroad  at  a  Ship's  Helm",  "In  Cabin'd 
Ships  at  Sea",  "When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Door- Yard 
Bloom'd",  "The  Last  Invocation",  "To  Thee  Old  Cause". 
To  be  mentioned  are  the  one-stanza  poems:  "Look  Down 
Fair  Moon",  "Delicate  Cluster",  "Youth,  Day,  Old  Age 
and  Night",  "Race  of  Veterans",  and  the  definitely 
formed  portions  of  poems  referred  to  under  Imagery. 

In  many  of  his  other  poems,  especially  the  imag 
inative  poems  (see  under  Imagery),  the  rhythm  of  the 
different  verses  is  very  smooth,  although  they  may  not 
have  been  constructed  with  any  conscious  regularity. 
Such  poems  are:  "The  Return  of  the  Heroes",  "Thou 
Mother  with  thy  Equal  Brood",  "Years  of  the  Modern", 
"To  a  Locomotive  in  Winter",  "Song  of  the  Banner  at 
Daybreak",  etc.  In  such  poems  occur  often  at  definite 
intervals  regularly  constructed  verses,  as  for  example 
in  "To  a  Locomotive  in  Winter",  where  each  of  the 
two  sections  close  with  three  regular  iambic  verses, 


cf.  Johnson,  Forms  of  English  Prosody, 
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the  first  with  two  of  six  feet  and  one  of  five  feet,  the 
second  with  three  of  five  feet.  It  may  be  said  that 
Whitman,  generally  speaking,  seeks  to  make  his  verses 
somewhat  rhythmical.  This  effort  is  very  apparent  when 
he  departs  from  the  prosaic  order  of  words  (see,  however, 
under  Verse-features)  as: 

"A  glimpse  through  an  interstice  caught".     (A  Glimpse.) 

and  in  verses  with  such  a  distorted  word-order  as: 
"Till  late  in  the  night  relieved  to  the  place,  at  last  again  I  make 
my  way". 

(Vigil  strange  I  kept  on  the  Field  one  Night.) 
"Where  they  lie  on  the  ground  after  the  battle  brought  in". 

(The  Wound  Dresser.) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  sometimes  why  the 
poet  avoids  a  smoother  rhythm,  unless  we  infer  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  sacrifice  force  for  the  sake  of  ease. 
For  example,  in  the  verse: 

"A  Phantom  gigantic    superb,   with   stern  visage  accosted  me". 

(By  Blue  Ontario's  Shore.) 
the  rhythm  could  be  made  smoother  by  transposing  visage  - 

"A  Phantom  gigantic  superb,  with  visage  stern  accosted  me". 

This  order  would  then  give  also  the  same  corres 
ponding  position  to  the  epithets,  gigantic,  superb,  stern. 

So  also  in  the  verse: 
"Flag   cerulean  —  sunny  flag,   with  the  orbs  of  night  dappled ! n 

(Delicate  Cluster.) 
by  transposing  dappled: 

"Flag  cerulean  —  sunny  flag,  dappled  with  the  orbs  of  night". 

This  is  the  more  apparent  when  the  verse  is  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  verses,  since  the  rhythm 
of  these  is  very  smooth. 

His  rhythm  is  best  in  "0  Captain!  My  Captain!" 
and  poorest,  perhaps,  in  "By  Blue  Ontario's  Shore" 
or  in  "Starting  from  Paumanok".  The  shortest  verse 
has  two  syllables  or  consists  of  the  iambic  foot,  and 
occurs  in  the  latter  poem: 

"The  soul," 

and  the  longest  verse  (so-called)  occurs  in  the  former 
poem  and  has  59  unaccented  and  accented  syllables: 
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*Does  it  see  behind  the  apparent  custodians  the  real  cust 
odians  standing,  menacing,  silent,  the  mechanics, 
Manhattanese,  Western  men,  Southerners,  significant 
alike  in  their  apathy,  and  in  the  promptness  of  their 
love?" 

In  this  poem  the  verses  vary  very  much  in  length, 
from  the  maximum  just  given  to  the  minimum  of  five 
syllables.  The  second  shortest  verse  seems  to  occur  in 
'Song  of  the  Broad-Axe": 

"The  axe  leaps". 

The  second  longest  verse  seems  to  occur  in  "Of 
the  Terrible  Doubt  of  Appearances",  and  has  52  syl 
lables.  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  say  that  the 
arses  and  theses  fall  irregularly. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  most  important 
of  his  regular  verses: 

0  CAPTAIN!   MY  CAPTAIN! 

The  scheme  is:  Rime  scheme 

xax||xbx||xcxdxe  a 

xaxbxcxd||xcxfxg  a 

x  a  x  b||x  cxd||xexfxgx  b 

xaxbxcxd[|xexfxgx  b 

a  x  b      c      d  c 

axbxcxd  d 

axxbxcxd  e 

a  x  b  x  c  d 

xax|lxbx|jxcxdxe 
x  a||x  bxcxd  |1  xexfxg 
xaxbxcxd||xexfxgx 
xaxbxcxd||xexfxgx 
x  a  x  ||  x  b  x 
x  a  x  b  x  c 
xaxbxcxd 
x  a  x  b  x  c 

xaxbxcx||xdxexf 
xaxbxcxd  ||  xexfxg 
xaxbxcxd  ||  xexfxg 
xaxbj|xcxd  ||  xexfxg 
xaxbxcxd 
x  a  x  b  x  c 
axbxcxd 
a  x  b  x  c 
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There  are  three  stanzas.  The  last  four  verses  in 
each  stanza  constitute  a  varying  refrain.  The  iambic 
foot  is  regularly  used.  An  unstressed  syllable,  however, 
may  be  attached  at  the  end  of  the  half-line,  thus  making 
the  ending  feminine,  as  in  the  first  verse  of  each 
stanza,  verses  3  and  4  of  stanzas  1  and  2,  and  verse 
5  of  stanza  2,  or  it  may  be  wanting  at  the  beginning 
of  the  caesura  as  in  verses  5,  6.  7,  8  of  stanza  1,  or 
verses  7  and  8  of  stanza  3.  (Hence  the  foot  in  these 
verses  should  be  considered  iambic  and  not  trochaic.) 
As  indicated,  the  scheme  for  all  the  stanzas  is  practi 
cally  the  same,  especially  for  the  second  half  of  each 
verse,  (exclusive  of  the  refrain).  Verses  2,  3,  4,  of 
each  stanza  are  heptameters,  the  caesura  following 
regularly  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot.  There  may  be 
a  double  caesura  in  these  verses,  as  shown.  The  simi 
larity  of  the  first  verse  of  each  stanza  is  also  at  once 
apparent.  The  caesura  seldom  occurs  in  the  refrain. 
The  verses,  with  the  exceptions  given,  have  masculine 
ending. 

The  rime  scheme  as  shown  is:  a  a  b  b  c  d  e  d. 
Verse  3,  stanza  1,  has  caesura  rime:  near,  hear;  as 
also  verse  4  of  stanza  3 :  trip,  ship ;  verse  1  of  stanzas  1 
and  2  has  caesura  identical  rime:  Captain,  Captain. 
The  poem  shows  poverty  of  rime,  in  that  the  same 
riming  syllable  (-ing)  is  used  in  verses  3  and  4  of  stanzas 
1  and  2;  also  the  riming  words:  done,  won,  of  verses 
1  and  2,  stanza  1,  are  again  used  in  verses  3  and  4, 
stanza  3.  The  rime  of  verses  1  and  2,  stanza  2  is 
inexact:  bells,  trills.  In  verses  3  and  4,  stanza  1  and  2, 
the  rime  is  weak  since  only  unaccented  syllables  rime: 
exulting,  daring,  etc.  (Unaccented  rime,  strictly  speaking, 
is  not  recognized  in  English  verse  as  rime.) 

If  the  first  four  verses  of  each  stanza  were  separ 
ated  at  the  caesura  into  tetrameters  and  trimeters,  the 
rime  scheme  would  be  that  of  the  last  four  verses,  or 
varying  refrain,  namely,  —  abcbdefeghih. 
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and  the  verses  would  be  trimeters  or  tetrameters.  The 
repetition  of  the  same  word  at  the  beginning  of  success 
ive  half -lines  tends  to  have  a  riming  effect,  as  in  verses 
2  and  3,  stanza  1:  the,  the,  the,  the,  the;  also  verses 
2,  3,  4,  stanza  2:  for,  for,  for,  for,  for. 

Alliteration  occurs  also  as:  "the  flag  is  flung",  "the 
ship  is  anchor'd  safe  and  sound",  "my  father  does  not 
feel",  "from  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship".  Notice  also 
the  correspondence  of  sound  in  fear,  trip,  vie-,  ship. 

A  word  or  two  should  be  given  to  the  imagery 
and  diction  of  the  poem.  The  figures  used  are:  Apo 
strophe  (President  Lincoln,  the  "Captain"  of  the  poem, 
being  addressed  as  living),  Vision,  Metaphor.  The  lang 
uage  is,  in  general,  metaphorical,  life  being  imagined  as 
a  voyage,  the  human  body  as  a  ship,  etc.,  and  is  charac 
teristic  of  "Whitman's  imaginative  power  of  expression. 
The  diction  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  the  desired 
tonic  or  tone  of  life,  to  the  poem,  since  the  great  majority 
of  the  words  are  not  only  closed  monosyllables,  but  the 
vowel  of  the  accented  syllable  is  generally  short.  Cf. 
such  words  as:  lips,  still,  ship,  port,  trip,  rack,  won, 
flung,  up,  done,  head,  deck,  red,  pulse,  will,  Captain, 
ribbon'd,  victor,  object,  etc.,  and  such  sections  as:  "Kise 
up  —  for  you  the  flag  is  flung",  "our  fearful  trip  is  done", 
etc.  Meter,  rime,  imagery,  sentiment  and  diction  all 
combine  to  make  a  most  excellent  lyric  poem. 

ETHIOPIA  SALUTING  THE  COLOURS. 

The  scheme  is: 

Rime  scheme 

xaxbxcx||xdxexfx         abab 
xxaxbxcxd||xe(x)fxg  c 

aax^xcxd||xexfxg  c 

x  a  x  b  x  c  (x)||  x  x  d  x  e  x  f  (x) 
axxbxej|<5dxexfxg 
xaxbxcx||xdxexf 
xaxbxcx||dxxexfx 
xaxbxcx||dxexfxg 
xaxbxcxdllxexfxg 
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xaxbxc||xdxexf 
xa^bxcxd||xexfxg 
xax^xcxd  ||xexfxg 

x  a  x  b  x  c  x  ||  x  d  (x)  e  x  f  x 
xaxbxcxd||exfxg 
xxa/#bxcx(5  ||  x  e  x  f  17 

We  quote  the  first  stanza: 

"Who  are  you  dusky   woman,   so   ancient  hardly  human, 
With  your  woolly-white  and  turban'd  head,  and  bare  bony  feet? 
Why  rising  by  the   roadside   here,    do   you   the  colours  greet?" 

There  are  five  stanzas  of  three  verses  each.  The 
iambic  foot  is  again  used  —  sometimes  the  anapaestic  foot 
takes  its  place  as  in  verse  2,  stanza  1  and  2,  and 
verse  3,  stanza  5.  A  semi-stressed  may  take  the  place  of 
an  unstressed  or  a  stressed  syllable  as  indicated  by  the 
Greek  characters.  (See  below  for  syllable  indicated  by  x). 
The  verses  are  either  hexameters  or  heptameters,  the 
caesura  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  foot. 
All  the  verses  except  the  first  verse  of  each  stanza 
have  masculine  ending.  This  poem  is  constructed  more 
mechanically  than  the  previous  poem.  For  instance, 
the  meter  is  more  forced,  or  the  verses  are  more  dis 
torted,  as: 

"Then  hither  me  across  the  sea  the  cruel  slaver  brought". 

As  shown  the  end-rime  scheme  for  each  stanza 
is:  abb.  Verse  one  of  each  stanza  has  caesura  double- 
rime:  woman,  human;  lines,  pines;  hundred,  sunder'd; 
she  say,  the  day;  woman,  human.  The  end-rime  is 
masculine:  feet,  greet;  me,  sea;  caught,  brought;  eye, 
by;  green,  seen;  the  caesura-rime  is  feminine,  except: 
she  say,  the  day.  Notice  that  in  order  to  adhere  to 
the  scheme  of  double-rime,  the  poet  must  consider  lines 
and  pines  as  having  two  distinct  syllables;  hence  the  x 
in  the  metrical  scheme  above.  In  a  similar  manner  in 
order  to  adhere  to  the  metrical  scheme,  he  undoubt 
edly  considers  the  monosyllabic  word  blear  in  verse  1, 
stanza  5,  as  being  dissyllabic,  or  dissyllabic  in  time, 


and  perhaps  also  the  word  bare,  in  verse  2,  stanza  1. 
(Hence  the  x  in  the  metrical  scheme.)  This  conclusion 
seems  to  be  the  more  apparent  since  in  both  cases  the 
poet  could  have  inserted  "and"  for  the  needed  unstressed 
s}rllable,  unless,  perhaps,  he  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
force  for  ease.  For  example,  — 

"What  is  it  fateful  woman,  so  blear  (and)  hardly  human." 
Alliteration  occurs:  woolly- white,  bare  bony,  why  rising 
by  the  roadside  here;  etc.  The  internal  rime:  me,  sea, 
(see  verse  above)  should  be  mentioned.  The  correspond 
ence  of  vowel  sound1),  as  another  sporadic  element  of 
the  tone-quality  of  the  verses,  occurs,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe,  in: 

"Who  are  you  dusky  woman51,  "Why  rising  by  the  roadside," 
and 

"Tis  while  our  army  lines  Carolina's  sands  and  pines, 
Forth  from  thy  hovel  door  thou  Ethiopia  com'st  to  me." 

Especially  interesting  is  the  former  of  these  two  verses. 
The  best  elements  of  its  diction  lie  in  the  epithets 
used :  dusky,  woolly- white,  hovel,  doughty,  turban'd,  dark 
ling,  blear,  hardly  human,  fateful,  and  in  the  simile:  "as  the 
savage  beast  is  caught".  Apostrophe,  Interrogation  and 
Vision  are  the  other  figures  used.  The  poem  has  a 
dramatic  setting,  combined  with  an  epic  presentation. 

PIONEERS!    0  PIONEERS! 

The  scheme  is: 

a  x  b  p  c  x 

axbxcx||dxexfx 
a  jff  0  c  x  ||  d  e  «  f  7  g  x 
a  x  b  ||  x  c  x  d 


*)  This  recurrence  of  vowel  sounds,  as  a  sporadic  element 
in  the  structure  of  verse,  bears  the  same  relation  to  assonance, 
as  a  coordinating  element,  as  alliteration  of  modern  English  bears 
to  alliteration  of  Old  and  Middle  English.  Hereafter  we  shall  use 
the  term  internal  assonance  for  this  correspondence  of  vowel 
sounds. 
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a  x  b  x  c  x  d 

axbxcx||dxexfxgx 
axbxcxdx||exfxgxh 
a>  b  ||  x  c  x  d 
a  x  b  ||  c  x  d 

axbxcxdx||exfxgxhx 
axbxcxdjjexfxgxhx 
axb||xcxd 

We  quote  the  first  two  stanzas: 
"Come  my  tan-faced  children, 
Follow  well  in  order,  get  your  weapons  ready, 
Have   you    your    pistols?    have    you    your    sharp -edged    axes? 
Pioneers!    0  Pioneers!" 

"For  we  cannot  tarry  here, 

We  must  march,  my  darlings,  we  must  bear  the  brunt  of  danger, 
We    the   youthful   sinewy    races,    all    the    rest    on    us    depend, 
Pioneers!    0  Pioneers!" 

There  are  twenty-six  stanzas.  The  unrimed  verse 
is  used.  The  foot  is  trochaic,  but  the  thesis  is  wanting* 
in  the  last  foot  of  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  half-lines. 
This  means  that  each  half-line  begins  and  ends  generally 
with  the  stressed  syllable,  thus  giving  to  the  verses  a 
quick,  sharp  and  brisk  movement.  The  last  verse  of 
each  stanza  is  the  refrain.  The  first  verse  generally 
corresponds  with  it  in  length.  The  second  and  third 
verses  in  each  stanza  are  generally  of  the  same  length, 
although  their  corresponding  verses  in  different  stanzas 
may  vary  among  themselves.  These  verses  are  hexamet 
ers,  heptameters  or  octameters — sometimes,  however,  a 
syllable  is  extra  or  is  missing.  In  the  verse: 
"Then  upon  the  march  we  fittest  die,  soon  and  sure  the  gap 
is  fill'd" 

there  are  9  accented  and  7  unaccented  syllables  to  give 
each  half-line  masculine  ending.  The  rhythm  is  very 
smooth,  except  in  a  few  verses  as: 

"Central  inland  race  are  we,  from  Missouri,  with  the  continental 
blood  intervein'd." 

The  caesura  seldom  occurs  in  the  first  verse,  but 
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always  in  the  other  verses.  Alliteration  occurs  occa 
sionally: 

"0  resistless,  restless  race!" 

"We  the  surface  broad  surveying,  we  the  virgin  soil  up 
heaving," 

"Raise  the  mighty  mother  mistress, " 

Notice  also  the  correspondence  of  sound  in  sur, 
sur-,  vir-,  (up),  and  the  similarity  of  sound  and  the 
symmetry  in  We  .  .  .  ing-,  we ...  ing.  Notice  likewise 
the  preponderance  of  similar  sounds  in  such  verses  as: 
"We  the  rivers  stemming,  vexing  we  and  piercing  deep  the  mines 
within". 

Repetition  of  the  same  word  at  the  beginning  of 
the  half-line  (Anaphora)  is  frequent,  as  in  stanza  2  above : 
we,  we,  we;  or  in  stanza  8:  from,  from,  from,  from; 
stanzas  16  and  17:  all,  all,  all,  all.  Repetition  of  the 
same  word  at  the  end  of  the  half-line  (Epiphora)  also 
occurs,  as  in  stanza  10:  all,  all,  all;  or  in  stanza  11: 
mistress,  mistress,  mistress,  mistress.  Final  -ing  is  fre 
quent  at  the  end  of  the  half-lines,  and  also  within  the 
lines.  These  repetitions  tend  to  have  a  riming  effect. 
The  best  stanzas  are  the  fourth  and  the  twenty-first,  the 
latter  containing  the  excellent  antithesis  with  internal 
assonance,  divided,  united: 
"Never  must  you  be  divided,  in  our  ranks  you  move  united." 

The  diction  is  strong  and  animated,  and  gives  a 
quickening  spirit  to  the  poem.  In  substance,  the  poem 
compares  well  with  "Song  of  The  Open  Road". 

.BEAT!  BEAT!  DRUMS! 

The  scheme  is: 

a      b       c      ||  d      e  x  f 
xxaxxb||cxxdxe 
axxbxc||xdxxexfx 
axxb  ||  cxdxxexx 
xaxb/?cx||  xd  xxexxfxxg 
xxaxbxcxd||exx  fxgxxg 
xaxbxcxd  ||xexfxg 
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a      b      c        ||  d     e  x  f 
axxbxxcx||dxxexxfxxg 
xaxbxcxxdxxex||xfxxgxxh 
xaxxbxxc||xdxxexfx||xgxhx 
xxaxxbx  ||xxcxxdxe 
xxaxbxxc||xdxex  fxg 
xaxbxcxd||xex  fxg 

There  are  three  stanzas  of  seven  verses  each.  No 
attempt  is  made  at  rime.  The  first  verse  is  the  refrain, 
consisting  of  six  (trochaic)  feet,  in  all  of  which  except 
one  the  thesis  is  wanting  (cf.  Tennyson:  Break,  break, 
break!)  The  last  verse  has  in  part  also  the  effect  of 
a  refrain.  (See  below.)  The  meter  for  the  last  verse 
remains  the  same,  namely,  iambic  heptameter,  the  caesura 
occurring  after  the  fourth  foot.  In  the  other  verses  also 
the  rhythm  is  smooth,  but  the  metre  varies.  The  foot 
is  generally  anapaestic  or  iambic;  it  may  also  be  dactylic 
or  trochaic  as  in  verses  3  and  4,  stanza  1,  and  verse  2, 
stanza  2.  The  verse  and  the  caesura  endings  may  be 
masculine  or  feminine.  The  length  of  the  verse  varies 
according  to  the  number  of  feet — for  example,  in  stanza  2, 
verses  5  and  6  have  sixteen  syllables,  but  the  former 
has  five  and  the  latter  seven  feet. 

It  compares  well  in  its  animated  spirit  with 
*  Pioneers!  0  Pioneers".  Its  style  is  bold,  daring  and 
well  conceived,  being  well  adapted  for  poetic  power 
and  poetic  license.  For  example: 

"Into  the  solemn  church,  and  scatter  the  congregation", 
or 

"Mind  not  the  timid  —  mind  not  the  weeper  or  prayer11. 

The  language  is  simple.  The  first  and  the  last 
verses  of  each  stanza  are  by  far  the  best  in  poetic 
diction  and  rhythm — the  last  verse  is  especially  rich  in 
poetic  diction  with  such  words  as:  whirr,  pound,  thump, 
drums,  rattle,  giving  a  "tone-color"  to  the  verses. 
(Notice  also  the  correspondence  of  sound  in  pound, 
drums;  thump,  drums): 
"Beat!  beat!  drums!— blow!  bugles!  blow!" 
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"So  fierce  you  whirr  and  pound  you  drums  —  so  shrill  you  bugles 

blow". 

"Then  rattle  quicker,  heavier  drums  —  you  bugles  wilder  blow". 
"So  strong  you  thump  0  terrible  drums —  so  loud  you  bugles  blow". 

Alliteration  is  rather  frequent  in  such  cognates  as: 
bridegroom,  bride ; peaceful,  peace;  sleepers,  sleep;  talkers, 
talking;  singer,  sing;  school,  scholar;  bargainer's,  bargains 
also  in  the  refrain;  etc. 


JOY,  SHIPMATE,  JOY! 
The  scheme  is:  assonance 

a      b  /?      c  joy 

(a  x  x  b  x  c  x  d)  cry 
xaxbxcxd 

xaxbxcxd  leave 

xaxbxcxd  leaps 

x  a  x  b  x      x  d  shore 

a      b  /ff      c  joy 

This  one-stanza  poem  makes  a  pleasing  little  ode. 
The  meter  is  perfect.  The  first  and  the  last  verses  are 
alike,  consisting  of  three  feet,  (cf:  blow!  bugles!  blow!) 
The  other  verses  are  iambic  tetrameters.  Assonance 
seems  to  take  the  place  of  rime,  as  shown.  The 
language  is  metaphorical,  the  immortal  soul  after  death 
being  compared  to  a  ship  leaving  anchorage.  (The 
same  or  a  similar  theme  is  used  often  in  other  poems, 
as:  "0  Captain!  My  Captain!",  "Now  Finale  to  the 
Shore",  "Gliding  o'er  All",  etc.  The  structure  also  of 
"Now  Finale  to  the  Shore",  bears  a  great  deal  of  re- 
semblance  to  this  poem.  It,  too,  shows  assonance  and 
rime:  shore,  store,  returning,  order,  returning,  sailor.) 
For  Oxymoron  see  under  Imagery. 
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DIRGE  FOR  TWO  VETERANS 
The  scheme  is: 

x  a  b  /? 

axbxxcxdx 
xxbxcxdxexxfx 
a  x  b  /?  c  x  d 

a  x  b  x  c  x 
a  x  x  b||x  c  x  d  s  e 
axxbxxcx||dxexf 
x  a  x  b  x  c 

There  are  9  stanzas.  The  verses  are  unrimed.  It 
might  be  mentioned  that  identical  rime  or  assonance 
occurs  in  5  stanzas,  as  moon,  moon,  moon;  pounding, 
whirring;  father,  fell,  together,  them;  buoying,  growing; 
me,  me.  The  scheme  has  no  definite  or  very  distinct 
caesura  for  its  verses,  and  tends  to  give  a  rather  slow 
movement  to  the  verses,  as  intended.  The  meter  varies 
slightly  in  the  different  verses,  but  the  rhythm  is 
smooth.  Enjambement  occurs  three  times  as: 
"The  last  sunbeam 
Lightly  falls  from  the  finish'd  Sabbath  ". 

The  verse~ending  is  generally  feminine.   Alliteration 
occurs  as: 
"In  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  fierce  assault  they  fell51. 

SONG  OF  THE  ANSWERER  (introductory  stanza) 
xaxxbxxcx||xdxexxfx 
xxaxxbxcjjxxdxxexxfx 

"Now  list  to  my  morning's  romanza,  I  tell  the  signs  of  the  Ans 
werer, 

To  the  cities  and  farms  I  sing  as  they  spread  in  the  sunshine 
before  me". 

These  two  verses  forming  the  introductory  stanza 
are  the  only  verses  of  the  poem  showing  a  definite 
metrical  scheme,  and  consequently  play  a  conspicuous 
role  in  the  poem.  Each  of  these  two  verses  has  a 
feminine  ending,  (one  of  the  half  lines  also  having  a 
feminine  ending),  and  consists  of  six  iambic  or  anapaestic 
feet  with  the  caesura  in  the  middle.  The  first  verse 
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is  undoubtedly  intended  to  have  internal  rime:  romanza, 
answerer.  The  second  verse  has  alliteration:  cities,  sing, 
spread,  sunshine, 

SONG  OF  THE  BROAD-AXE  (introductory  stanza). 

Rime  scheme 

axbxcxd  a 

axxbxcxd  a 

axbxcxd  ||  exxfxgxxh  bb 

aabxcdd||exfxxgxeh  cc 

axxbxcxxd  d 

xxaxxbx  d 

This  stanza  likewise  plays  a  conspicuous  role  in 
the  poem.  The  foot  is  generally  trochaic.  Only  the 
two  longest  verses  have  a  caesura.  Each  verse,  except 
the  last,  and  each  half-line,  has  masculine  ending. 
The  end  rime  is:  wan,  drawn;  (up)on,  (lean)  on,  which 
is  broken.  The  caesura  rime  is  masculine:  bone,  one 
(poetic  license);  heat  grown,  seed  sown  (assonance  in 
heat,  seed).  The  most  interesting  verses  because  of 
beginning  and  internal  assonance  (so  to  speak),  are  the 
first  two: 

"Weapon  shapely,  naked,  wan, 

Head  from  the  mother's  bowels  drawn". 

Alliteration  also  occurs  as:  weapon,  wan;  limp,  lip. 

A  BOSTON  BALLAD  (introductory  stanza). 
xaxbxcxd||xexfxgx 
axb/?cxdx||exfxgxh 

"To  get  betimes  in  Boston  town  I  rose  this  morning  early 
Here's  a  good  place  at  the   corner,   I  must  stand  and  see  the 
show". 

Alliteration  occurs:  betimes  in  Boston  town,  and 
internal  assonance  in  Boston,  town. 

We  can  almost  infer,  after  comparing  each  of  these 
introductory  stanzas  with  the  other  stanzas  of  the  poem, 
that  Whitman  will  forcibly  and  decidedly  depart  from 
mechanism  in  poetry.  His  verses  shall  have  a  natural 
rhythm,  but  no  artificiality.  For  example,  the  rhythm 
of  the  second  stanza  of  "A  Boston  Ballad"  is  very 
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smooth,  but  the  stanza  has  not  been  constructed  accord 
ing1  to  any  definite  metrical  scheme  set  for  the  stanzas 
of  the  poem.    Variety  is  to  be  the  spice  of  his  verses. 
Other  Poems. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  three  poems 
important  chiefly  because  of  their  euphony  and  harmony, 
or  the  harmonious  adaptation  of  the  words  to  the  strong- 
feeling  permeating  the  verses,  and  because  of  the  forceful 
effect  and  tone  quality  further  attained  by  the  repetition 
of  the  same  consonant  and  syllable  sounds.    These  poems 
are:    "Patrolling  Barnegat",    "After  the  Sea-Ship",  and 
"The  Dalliance  of  the  Eagles",  of  fourteen,  twelve  and 
ten  verses  respectively.    The  diction,  especially  rich  in 
the  last  poem,  is  often  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  the 
words  seem  onomatopoetic  in  their  application,  as: 
...  "a  swirling  mass  tight  grappling," 
"In  tumbling,  turning,  clustering  loops"  .  .  . 
"The  clinching  interlocking  claws"  .  . . 

The  Dalliance  of  the  Eagles. 

"Waves  of  the  ocean  bubbling  and  gurgling,  blithely  prying.51 

After  the  Sea-Ship. 

Repetition,!,  of  the  same  consonant  sound:  alliteration 
is  unusually  frequent  in  these  poems,  but  the  poet  is 
not  satisfied  with  mere  alliteration,  namely  the  repetition 
of  the  initial  sound  of  stressed  syllables,  but  he  often 
repeats  the  consonants  of  unstressed  syllables  and 
includes  consonants  of  the  same  class,  as:  yearnfully 
flowing ;  watchful  and  firm  advancing;  tumbling  clustering; 
incessant  undertone  muttering ;  laughter  fitfully  piercing 
and  pealing;  flashing  and  frolicsome  under  the  sun;  roar 
never  remitting;  2.  of  the  syllable  -ing  (of  the  present 
participle)  as  a  coordinating  element  of  the  verses:  this 
final  syllable  appears  seventeen  times  in  "The  Dalliance 
of  the  Eagles"  -  in  two  verses  four  times,  in  one  verse 
three  times,  in  another  verse  twice,  in  four  verses  once, 
in  two  verses  not  at  all.  It  appears  sixteen  times  in 
"After  the  Sea-Ship".  In  "Patrolling  Barnegat"  it 
appears  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  fourteen  verses,  thus 
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tending-  to  give  a  riming  effect  to  the  verses,  and  thrice 
within  the  verse;  3.  of  the  internal  assonance  as  in 
under-,  mutter ;  piercing  and  pealing ;  whirling  current  . . , 
curves;  bubbling  and  gurgling,  blithely  prying;  clinching 
interlocking  . . .  living,  fierce  gyrating ;  trinity  warily  • 
whistling  winds ;  beating  wings  . .  .  beaks ;  frolicsome 
under  the  sun;  hoarse  roar  never  remitting,  etc.  We 
quote  six  or  eight  verses  of  each  poem : 

"Wild,  wild  the  storm,  the  sea  high  running, 
Steady  the  roar  of  the  gale,  with  incessant  undertone  muttering, 
Shouts  of  demoniac  laughter  fitfully  piercing  and  pealing, 
Waves,  air,  midnight,  their  savagest  trinity  lashing, 
Out  in  the  shadows  their  milk-white  combs  careering, 
On  beachy  slush  and  sand  spirts  of  snow  fierce  slanting, 
Where  through  the  murk  the  easterly  death-wind  breasting, 
Through  cutting  swirl   and  spray  watchful   and  firm  advancing." 

Patrolling  Barnegat. 

"After  the  sea-ship,  after  the  whistling  winds, 
After  the  white-grey  sails  taut  to  their  spars  and  ropes, 
Below,  a  myriad  myriad  waves  hastening,   lifting  up  their  necks, 
Tending  in  ceaseless  flow  toward  the  track  of  the  ship, 
Waves  of  the  ocean  bubbling  and  gurgling,  blithely  prying, 
Waves,  undulating  waves,  liquid,  uneven,  emulous  waves, 
Toward  that  whirling  current,  laughing  and  buoyant,  with  curves, 
Where  the  great  vessel  sailing  and  tacking  displaced  the  surface". 

After  the  Sea-Ship. 

"Skirting  the  river  road  (my  forenoon  walk,  my  rest), 
Skyward  in  air  a  sudden  muffled  sound,  the  dalliance  of  the  eagles, 
The  rushing  amorous  contact  high  in  space  together, 
The  clinching  interlocking  claws,  a  living,  fierce,  gyrating  wheel, 
Four  beating  wings,  two  beaks,  a  swirling  mass  tight  grappling, 
In  tumbling  turning  clustering  loops,  straight  downward  falling." 

The  Dalliance  of  the  Eagles. 

The  reduplications  of  thought  and  the  repetitions 
of  words  and  sounds  shown  by  these  poems  are  unusually 
interesting.  After  a  comparison  with  Whitman's  other 
poems,  they  show  how  harmony  (see  also  under  aesthetic 
poems)  is  to  play  a  greater  role  in  poetry  than  melody, 
and  that  force  is  a  most  important  factor  in  poetry. 
In  "The  Dalliance  of  the  Eagles"  occurs  further  the 
pleonasm:  motionless  still  balance. 
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Alliteration  and  Recurrence  (continued). 

The  recurrence  of  the  same  consonant  sound  (allit 
eration)  or  of  the  same  vowel  sound,  internal  assonance, 
or  of  both,  as  characterizing  the  tone-quality  *)  of  many 
of  Whitman's  rhythmical  verses  is  further  shown  in   "In 
Cabin'd  Ships  at  Sea": 
"In  cabin'd  ships  at  sea, 
The  boundless  blue  on  every  side  expanding, 
With  whistling  winds  and  music  of  the  waves,  the  large  imperi 
ous  waves, 

Or  some  lone  bark  buoy'd  on  the  dense  marine, 
Where  joyous  full  of  faith,  spreading  white  sails." 

Two  other  interesting  examples  must  be  given: 

"We  feel  the  long  pulsation,  ebb   and  flow  of  endless  motion71. 
"Chant  on,  sail  on,  bear   o'er   the   boundless   blue   from   me   to 
every  sea". 

In  "Thou  Orb  Aloft  Full-Dazzling" : 
"Thou  orb  aloft  full  dazzling!  thou  hot  October  noon! 
Flooding  with  sheeny  light  the  grey  beach  sand, 
The  sibilant  near  sea  with  vistas  far  and  foam, 
And  tawny  streaks  and  shades  and  spreading  blue: 
0  sun  of  noon  refulgent!  my  special  word  to  thee", 
In  "Song  of  the  Universal": 

"In  spiral  routes  by  long  detours, 
(As  a  much-tacking  ship  upon  the  sea), 
For  it  the  partial  to  the  permanent  flowing, 
For  it  the  real  to  the  ideal  tends ". 
In  "0  Star  of  France": 

"0  star!  0  ship  of  France,  beat  back  and  baffled  long! 
Bear  up  0  smitten  orb!  0  ship  continue  on!" 

In  "Delicate  Cluster": 

"Ah  my  silvery  beauty  —  ah  my  woolly  white  and 

crimson! 

Ah  to  sing  the  song  of  you  my  matron  mighty! 
My  sacred  one,  my  mother". 
In  "The  Ship  Starting": 

"On  its  breast  a  ship  starting,  spreading  all  sails, 
The  pennant  is  flying  aloft  as  she  speeds  she  speeds  so  stately  — 
They  surround  the  ship  with  shining  curving  motions  and  foam", 

*)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Whitman  seeks  to  give 
tone  quality  only  to  his  rhythmical  verses. 
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In  "Sparkles  from  the  Wheel": 

"Myself  effusing  and  fluid  a  phantom  curiously  floating  .  .  . 
The  attentive,  quiet  children,  the  loud,  proud  restive  base  of  the 

streets, 

The  low  hoarse  purr  of  the  whirling  stone,  .  .  . 
Diffusing,  dropping,  sideways-darting",  .  .  . 

Many  other  verses  have  a  sprinkling  of  alliteration 
or  of  internal  assonance  (sometimes  internal  rime) : 

"Smell  you  the  buckwheat  where  the  bees  were  lately  buzzing?" 

"Youth,  large,  lusty,  loving  —  youth  full  of  grace,  force,  fascin 
ation". 

"Electric,  antiseptic,  yet,  cleaving,  suffusing  all". 

"And  thenceforth  all  summer  in  the  sound  of  the  sea". 

"0  it  is  the  shape  the  shape,  of  my  mate51. 

"Rise  0  days  from  your  fathomless  deep,  till  you  loftier,  fiercer 
sweep". 

"By  the  bivouac's  fitful  flame  —  solemn  and  sweet  and  slow  ..." 

"Mournfully  slowly  they  roll,  silently  swelling  and  mixing". 

"I  wait  and  I  wait  till  you  blow  my  mate  to  me". 

"My  song  is  there  in  the  open  air,  and  I  must  sing, 

With  the  banner  and  pennant  a-flapping". 

"To  girlhood,  boyhood  look,  the  teacher  and  the  school". 

"For  now  I  bear  the  soul  befitting  me,  I  too  have  consciousness, 
identity." 

"Ever  returning  spring,  trinity  sure  to  me  you  bring". 

"For  the  sure  enwinding  arms  of  cool  enfolding  death". 

"To  dance,  clasp  hands,  exult,  shout,  skip,  leap  ,roll  on,  float  on". 

"Courage  yet,  my  brother  or  my  sister, 

Keep    on  —  Liberty   is  to   be    subssrv'd   whatever 
occurs". 

We  notice  that  in  his  poems  the  sibilants  s  and 
c  soft  alliterate  most  frequently,  and  that  vowels  seldom 
alliterate.  Other  consonants  that  alliterate  often  are: 
the  labials  f,  ph,  v;  p,  b,  m;  the  linguals  t,  d;  the 
liquids  1,  r;  c  hard  and  w. 

The  final  syllable  -ing  continued. 

The  final  syllable  -ing  appears  further  repeated  as 
follows:  as  the  feminine  ending  of  11  consecutive  verses 
of  "So  Long!";  af  the  end  of  13  consecutive  verses  of 
"Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking",  and  5  times 
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within  the  verses;  19  times  in  7  consecutive  verses  of 
"When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom'd";  also  in 
*  Sparkles  from  the  Wheel" ;  etc. 

Tone-Color. 

From  the  examples  already  given  and  those  given 
below,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Whitman  assumes  a  subtle 
relation  between  the  quality  or  sound  of  certain  letters 
and  the  feeling  to  be  conveyed  —  that  the  feeling 
suggests  a  certain  sound,  and  vice  versa.1)  For  example, 
the  words  bubbling  and  gurgling  (see  above  under  "After 
the  Sea-Ship")  are  for  Whitman  descriptive  of  the  sound 
caused  by  certain  waves  of  the  sea.  He  also  speaks 
of  hissing  waves.  His  verses,  therefore,  abound  not 
only  in  onomatopoetic  words,  but  also  in  sounds  best 
suited  to  the  sense.  The  onomatopoetic  words  used  are: 

babble                 crashing  pounding                  trills 

buzzing               croaking  purr                          whirr 

clang                   flapping  rattle                        whizz 

clank                   flashing  slapping 

clatter                 hissing  snapping 

clinking               hum  thump 

t-h-t  ("the  short  t-h-t!  t-h-t!  of  the  rifle  balls'1) 

s-s-t  ("the  warning  s-s-t  of  the  rifles") 

Let  us  also  examine  the  following  verses: 

"Look  down  fair  moon  and  bathe  this  scene, 
Pour  softly  down  night's  nimbus  floods"  .  .  . 

Notice  the  soft  and  round  tones  suggestive  of  the 
splendour  and  fullness  of  the  moon. 

"Not  you  as  some  pale  poetling  seated  at  a  desk  lisping 
cadenzas  piano." 

Notice  the  weak  tones  caused  by  p,  s  and  i,  suggestive 
of  the  weakness  of  a  poetling. 

"I  repeat  you,  hurrying,  crashing,  sad,  distracted  year." 


x)  This  relation,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  term  Tone- 
Color  (Klangfarbe,  Tonmalerei)  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  dispute. 
cf.  Lewis'  "The  Principles  of  English  Verse"  and  Alden's  "English 
Verse". 
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Notice  how  the  sound  intensifies  the  meaning  of 
these  verses. 

"Lisp'd  to  me  the  low  and  delicious  word  death, 

And  again  death,  death,  death,  death, 

Hissing  melodious,  neither  like  the  bird  nor  like  my  arous'd 

child's  heart, 

But  edging  near  as  privately  for  me  rustling  at  my  feet, 
Creeping  thence  steadily  up  to  my  ears  and  laving  me  softly 

all  over, 
Death,  death,  death,  death,  death." 

Surely  the  whispering  tones  are  suggestive  of  the 
sense. 

Verse  features. 

Much  remains  yet  to  be  said  about  verse-structure. 
That  Whitman  seeks  to  make  his  verses  rhythmical  by 
altering  the  prosaic  order  of  words,  has  already  been 
touched  upon.  Closely  allied  to  this  structure  are  the 
instances  where  Whitman  transposes  words  merely  to 
avoid  prosaicism  in  his  verses  or  for  the  sake  of  force 
The  most  common  features  of  his  verses  are: 

1.  Anastrophe: 

"In  a  little  house  keep  I  pictures  suspended"  .  .  . 
"All  alone  stood  it  and  the  moss  hung  down  from  . . ." 
"Straight  and  swift  to  my  wounded  I  go." 
"Forth  from  the  war  emerging,  a  book  I  have  made." 
"See  projected  through  time  .  .  . 

For  me  an  audience  interminable." 
"I  can  stand  them  not." 
"On  the  way  a  moment  I  pause." 

instead  of:  in  a  little  house  I  keep  pictures  suspended, 
all  alone  it  stood,  I  go  straight  and  swift  to  my  wounded, 
emerging  from  the  war,  I  have  made  a  book,  see  an 
interminable  audience  projected  through  time  for  me, 
I  cannot  stand  them,  on  the  way  I  pause  a  moment 
Here  should  be  included  also  all  such  forms  as 

....  "whence  it  comes  I  know  not"  .  .  . 

"What  think  you  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  record", 

instead  of:  I  do  not  know  whence  it  comes,  what  do 
you  think  .  .  . 
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2.  Asyndeton: 

"Lo,  I  send  to  that  place  a  commander,  swift,  brave,  immortal." 

"I  am  larger,  better  than  I  thought." 

"Youth,  large,  lusty,  loving — youth  full  of  force,  grace,  fascination." 

instead  of:  swift,  brave  and  immortal;  large  and  better; 
large,  lusty  and  loving;  grace,  force  and  fascination, 
cf.  here: 

"The  flashing  and  golden  pageant  of  California, 

The  sudden  and   gorgeous   drama,   the  sunny   and   ample  landsr 

The  long  and  varied  stretch  from  Puget  sound  to  Colorado  south." 

3.  Anacoluthon: 

"The  earth,  that  is  sufficient, 

I  do  not  want  the  constellations  any  nearer." 

"The  past,  the  future,  majesty,  love — if  they  are  vacant  of  you, 

you  are  vacant  of  them." 
"Those  yearnings,  why  are  they?" 

4.  Omission  of  the  verb.  This  is  a  very  common  feature* 
"These  chants  for  thee,  the  eternal  march  for  thee." 
"You  not  a  reminiscence  of  the  land  alone." 

"Here  lands,  female  and  male." 

"No  dainty  dolce  affetuoso  I." 

"All  parts  away  for  the  progress  of  souls." 

5.  Absolute  (participal)  construction: 

"My  diet  (being)  meat,  my  drink  (coming)  from  the  spring." 
.  .  .  "stars,  rain,  snow  (being)  my  amaze." 
"The  boundless  blue  on  every  side  expanding." 

6.  The  periodic  sentence:  Numerous  periodic  sentences 
are  used.    In  "In  Cabin'd  Ships  at  Sea"  the  first  eight 
verses  of  the   first  stanza  constitute   one  sentence,  in 
which  the  subject  and  the  predicate  do  not  appear  until 
the  end  of  the  seventh  verse  is  reached.    So,  also,  in 
"Starting  from  Paumanok"    where  the  first  stanza  of 
fourteen  verses  consists  of  one  sentence,  in  which  the 
subject   and  the  predicate   do  not  appear  until  the  last 
verse  is  reached,  or  in  "Out  of  the  Cradle  endlessly 
Eocking"    where  the  first  stanza  of  twenty-two  verses 
consists  of  one  sentence,  in  which  the  subject  and  the 
predicate  do  not  appear  until  the  20  th  and  22  »d  verses 
respectively  are  reached. 
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7.  Epithets  ivhich  have  a  pictorial  effect:  "delicious  ninth 
month",  "the  rosy  and  elastic  dawn",  "the  flashing  sun", 
"the  limpid   spread  of  air  cerulean",    "sobbing  dirge", 
"briny  tear",  and  such  alliterative  forms  as:  "wild  winds", 
"calm  content",  "summer  sun",  "dazzling days",  "brawniest 
breed",  etc. 

8.  Contracted    forms:     "the    many-cylinder'd    steam 
printing-press",  "scalloped-eclged  waves",  "Mast-hemm'd 
Manhattan",     "  thick -stemm'd    pipes    of    steamboats", 
"window-pierced  facades",  "timber-lined  sides",  "flagg'd 
walks",    "winter-sown  crops",    "square-hew'd  log",  etc. 

9.  Rare,  foreign  and  coined  tcords:  Rare  are — harbinge, 
unshut,philosoph,etc.  Foreign  are — arriere,  omnes,  dolce, 
melange,  affetuoso,  etc.    Coined  words,  whose  meanings 
are  at  once  apparent — admirant,  imperturbe,  libertad, 
heiressship,  entretied,  Mannahatta,  veneralee,  intertinged, 
Savantism,  etc. 

10.  Pleonasms:    "yellow  gold",  "white  snows",  "the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  earth". 

"Whoever  accepts  me  he  or  she  shall  be  blest." 

"T!x)  see  no  being,  not  God's  nor  any,  but  you  may  ..." 

11.  Anaphora.      What    characterizes    so    many    of 
Whitman's  verses,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  is 
a  certain  sameness  given  to  them   by  the  use   of  the 
same  word  to  begin  successive  verses  and  even  half -lines. 
For  example,  in  "Song  of  the  Broad-Axe",  in  §  2,  eleven 
consecutive  verses  begin  with  "Welcome"  and  four  with 
"Lands";  in  §  3,   of  the  69  verses  all  except  8  begin 
with  "The" ;  in  §  5,   19  consecutive  verses  begin  with 
"Served";   in    "With   Antecedents",  the  first   thirteen 
verses  begin  with  the  word  "With";  in    "Out  of  the 
Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking",  the  first  fifteen  verses  begin 
with  the  prepositions  "Out",    "Over",    "Down",    "Up", 
"From" ;  in  "Thoughts"  almost  all  the  verses  and  half-lines 
begin  with  "How",  "And  how",  "Of";  etc.    Such  words 
can  be  considered  as  forming  the  coordinate  element  of 
the  verses,  when  rime  is  wanting. 
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12.  Another  characteristic  is  the  long  enumeration  of 
objects  through  consecutive  verses,  as: 

"Hut,  tent,  landing,  survey, 

Flail,  plough,  pick,  crowbar,  spade, 

Shingle,  rail,  prop,  wainscot,  jamb,  lath,  panel,  gable, 

Citadel,   ceiling,  saloon,   academy,  organ,  exhibition-house, 

library, 

Cornice,  trellis,  pilaster,  balcony,  window,  turret,  porch, 
Hoe,  rake,  pitchfork,  pencil,  waggon,  staff,  saw,  jackplane, 

mallet,  wedge,  rounce",  etc. 

13.  The  verses  furthermore,  with  a  very  few  excep 
tions,  are  all  end-stopt  verses.    Exceptions  are: 

"And  each  with  musing  soul  retire  to  celebrate 
Our  dear  commander's  death." 

Hush'd  be  the  Camp  To-day. 

"Or  from  the  sea  of  Time,  collecting,  vasting  all,  I  bring 
A  windrow-drift  of  weeds  and  shells." 

As  Consequent  from  Store  of  Summer  Rains. 

14.  The  poetical  words  that  Whitman  uses  are: 


afresh 

babe 

lore 

ope 

aloft 

betimes 

methinks 

thou,  thy,  etc. 

amid 

conn'd 

mid 

'tis,  'twas 

anon 

ere 

nay 

twain 

aplomb 

erewhile 

nether  ward 

unwaiting 

askant 

haps 

nighest 

unwitting 

athwart 

hearken 

o'er 

whence 

aught 

list 

oft 

yon 

awhile 

lo 

Here  should  be  included  the  correlatives  "nor — nor" 
and  "or — or";  and  the  expressions  "are  come"  and  "am 
become". 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  verses,  with 
the  exceptions  already  given,  are  unrimed.  Occasionally 
a  peculiarity  in  verse-ending  occurs,  as  in  "Turn  0  Liber- 
tad",  where  the  verse  endings  are:  over,  world,  past, 
past,  caste,  world,  past,  you,  inure,  face,  past,  you,  — 
giving  the  effect  of  both  rime  and  assonance.  Assonance 
seems  to  be  intended  as  the  coordinating  element  in  a 
large  portion  of  "When  Lilacs  last  in  the  Dooryard 
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Bloom'd".  cf.  the  consecutive  verse  endings:  forth, 
crops,  forests,  storms,  women,  sail'd,  labour,  usages,  there, 
rest,  trail,  death.  Occasionally  rime  couplets  are  found  as : 

"And  do  you  wait  a  moment  you  husky-nois'd  sea, 
For  somewhere  I  believe  I  heard  my  mate  responding  to  me". 
(Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking.) 

It  often  seems  that  Whitman  tries  to  avoid  rime.  For 
example  in  the  following  poem,  if  the  position  of  age 
and  land  were  interchanged,  the  rhythm  would  remain 
the  same  and  the  rime  would  be:  a  b  b  c: 

"This  dust  was  once  the  man, 

Gentle,  plain,  just  and  resolute,  under  whose  cautious  hand, 

Against  the  foulest  crime  in  history  known  in  any  land  or  age, 

Was  saved  the  union  of  these  States". 

That  Whitman  does  not  care  for  a  mere  form  of  rime 
and  still  recognizes  the  need  of  a  tone-quality  is  well 
shown  in  the  following  stanza: 

"As  a  strong  bird  on  pinions  free, 
Joyous,  the  amplest  spaces  heavenward  cleaving, 
Such  be  the  thought  I'd  think  of  thee,  America, 
Such  be  the  recitative  I'd  bring  for  thee". 

The  sentiment  and  rhythm  of  these  verses  would  justify 
rime.  If  then,  in  the  third  verse,  "America"  were  omitted, 
the  scheme  would  exhibit  a  most  interesting  case  of  com 
bined  assonance  and  rime  as :  pinions  free,  think  of  thee, 
bring  for  thee. 


Lebenslauf. 

Ich,  Thomas  Kile  Smith,  bin  am  18.  Februar  1880 
in  Quakertown  im  Staat  Pennsylvanien  als  Sohn  von 
Henry  M.  Smith  und  seiner  Ehefrau  Elizabeth  Smith 
geb.  Kile  geboren  und  gehore  der  evangelischen  Kon- 
fession  an.  Von  1886  bis  1898  besuchte  ich  The 
Quakertown  Public  Schools,  von  1898  bis  1899  Bethlehem 
Preparatory  School,  von  1899  bis  1904  Lehigh  University. 
Von  1905  bis  1907  bekleidete  ich  das  Amt  eines  Assistant 
Master,  von  1907  bis  1911  das  eines  Master  an  der 
Bethlehem  Preparatory  School.  Von  Oktober  1911  bis 
Oktober  1912  war  ich  Austauschlehrer  an  dem  Stadtischen 
Realgymnasium  und  der  Stadtischen  Oberrealschule  zu 
Konigsberg  in  Preufien.  Seit  Oktober  1911  widmete 
ich  mich  als  Hospitant  dem  Studium  des  Englischen, 
der  Philosophie  und  der  Geographic  an  der  Albertus- 
Universitat  zu  Konigsberg  in  PreuBen.  Ich  horte  die 
Vorlesungen  der  Herren  Dozenten:  Dunstan,  Goedecke- 
meyer,  Hahn,  Kaluza,  Meissner,  Uhl.  Die  miindliche 
Doktorprufung  bestand  ich  am  26.  Juli  1913.  Zu  ganz 
besonderem  Danke  bin  ich  Herrn  Professor  Kaluza  ver- 
pflichtet,  der  mir  die  Anregung  zu  vorliegender  Arbeit 
gegeben  und  mir  jederzeit  helfend  zur  Seite  gestanden  hat. 
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